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WE NEED MORE FELLOWSHIP IN FARM WORK 


E LIVE too much to ourselves, Brother Farmer. We don’t make 
enough use of our social opportunities—our opportunities for 
coéperation, fellowship, comradeship, in every form of farm 

life and work. Dr. T. N. Carver brought out this idea very strikingly 


when he said recently: 


“It is not the hard work or the exposure or even the poverty of the 
farmer or his wife which makes farm life so unattractive to so many of 


our people. It is the lack 


ings 





cent years we are having less rather than more fellowship, comrade- 
ship, codperation in farm work. When the writer was at work ona 

Southern farm the neighbors all got together for log rollings in) 
spring, wheat and oat threshing in summer, corn shuckings and hog | 
killings in fall, and ‘‘house raisings’’ in winter whenever a neighbor || 
wished to put upa new building, while we had neighborhood meet- 

to help out sick neighbors as occasion required in between | 





of team work. I have never 
known men and women, 
particularly young men and 
women of our race, to 
shrink from hardship if they 
could feel the touch of el- 
bows and have the sense of 
comradeship which the sol- 
dier has. Our boys and 
girls as well as the men and 
women of the farm should 
develop team work. They 
should get together and 
work together for a com- 
mon cause as the soldiers. 
Touch elbows with your 
neighbors, and get the sense 
of comradeship as soldiers 
do: 

And Dr. Carver is right. 
We don’t cooperate enough 
in either our social life or in 
our actual farm labor. Two 
or three men working to- 
gether side by side will do 
more and do it more hap- 
pily than will the same men 
where each man works by 
himself. Why shouldn’t we 
think more, therefore, about 











the question suggested for 
discussion in Local Farmers’ 
Unions this month: ‘‘Cannot 


ONE OF THE WORLD'S BEST 


Guernsey Cow, Murne Cowan, owned by Anna Dean Farms, Barberton,Ohio. This cow produced in one year 24,008 pounds of milk, or 3,000 gallons. This |/ 
is at the rate of over eight gallons a day, and the butter fat in this milk would have made nearly 1,300 pounds of butter. 





We as Neighbors Join Together More With Teams, Hands and Ma- 


chinery in Doing This Year’s Work?’”’ 


Fellowship in work is unmistakably one of the things most sorely 
needed on the farm; and the lack of this fellowship largely accounts for 


the greater attractiveness of *‘public work’’ to 
so many people. If farmers with adjoining 
farms would join together more in breaking 
land, planting crops, chopping cotton, cultivat- 
ing corn, don’t you believe we should all be 
happier and find farming more profitable and 
satisfying? A little glimpse of the practical ap- 
plication of this idea was given by a Horry 
County. S. C, correspondent some time ago, 
who wrote us: “Public works have taken the 
Negro out of our rural regions, so the jolly, 
red-faced boys and girls exchange work in the 
strawberry and tobacco seasons and it all gets 
done!’ 

The unfortunate fact seems to be that in re- 


times, 
social meetings 


to say nothing of quiltings for the women folk and purely) 
And even yet in all our grain-growing sections, 
threshing-time, for all the grime and dust and heat of it, is one of} 
the joys of the whole year, simply because of the royal good fel-} 
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lowship exhibited when all the farmers and |/ 
farm boys of a neighborhood join together to}) 
help one another. i] 
if we cannot do more with this idea of having}! 
neighbors join together in planting, plowing, } 
hoeing, cultivating, harvesting and marketing || 
our crops this year and ever after. It will not) 
only pay in dollars and cents but it will pay} 
even more notably in the happiness, the joy-|| 
ous comradeship and spiritual exaltation that}! 
we never find except in ‘‘bearing one anoth-}} 
er’s burdens’’ as the great Master of Life di-}| 
rected. 
Let’s have more fellowship in farm work. |} 





394 (2) THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


My twenty "years experience in the 


roofing business has convinced me 
““The Thinkers of the “| that you take no chances with roof 


Country Are _ the . ing backed up by J-M Responsibility. 


Tobacco Chewers’’— a7 ECA EF Zo ' 


said one of the greatest thinkers Sussex, Ne J 
> ° e 


this country ever produced. ; 
Hundreds of folks in the southern tier of 
New York State and over the line in north- 
{ » ' ern New Jersey know what John Myers 
Says the Lawyer: stands for—and a lot of J-M Roofs up that 
“When a lawyer loses his nerve in front way back him up, too, 
of the jury, his client had better plead guilty. 
That’s why I always havea calming chew : : 
of PICNIC TWIST before court opens. * = big ae 
“While a man’s chewing PICNIC Mm nes aN 
TWIST he’s thinking, not talking, and ial tank taaeed. You may have a guarantee ifyou want one; but what 
- thinking wins more cases than oratory. Highly artistic. 3 value is a guarantee without responsibility behind it? 


> inkino—show mea jur Every foot of roofing we ever made was made not 

ea = some ae ae < ad merely to sell but to serve. J-M Responsibility is 
eee ae ce J-M Asbestos ; not a policy. It is a principle. 

‘ ‘ aes Til show dro tudt og’ that Bae. aw serene J-M Responsibility gives this roofing service because 

will decide according to the law and the evidence. é Weather-proof, our branches cover the country and our representa- 


5 fire-retardant i 
: . f babel, tives are everywhere, 
The mild, mellow part of the leaf that goes into Fah needs no coating. f 


é Actes : ; iat : Siret-costonl t. J-M Asbestos Roofings never need painting and last 
PICNIC TWIST makes it the sort of chew you'll | Sia for years. Not only weather-proof but also fire-retard- 


like better than any dark “heavy” tobacco you ever \ ies ant. Sparks and flying brands will not ignite them. 


tried. And it will like you better. =. , i J-M Regal J-M Asbestos Roofings are examined by Under- 
i Ready Roofing writers’ Laboratories under the direction of 


: = \5 “Rubber Type” the National Board of Fire Underwriters. 
ready roofing for If every J-M roof owner will register his J-M Roof with us, 

4 ‘ ; general roofing we will see that that roof gives him full roofing service. 

i = atX ; a purposes, Tell us what kind of building you have to roof and we 
§ 3 4 will give you our experience with roofs of that kind. 

| , ee reer : O FIN | 

3 ey & i for every 2 A 

4 . con} é Be Requirement _ : ~ > . > 

£5 Tg : é 648 a 
a a y - N= aN 4 
: CHEWING TOBACCO ! 


**The Thinkers of the Country Are the Tobacco Chewers’’ ’ 5 Vy ¢ Akron H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CoO. fertland, Ore. 
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c rast ad a , ingham © i nisvi Je 1.3. Phi Sait I i ilhe.- 
Try one of these convenient soft twists or a 50c a See ieee EE Endicetets Meastle New Greens’ Plasbae’” San francecs Vine Noezze 
freshness-preserving drum of 11 twists : 3 THE CANADIAN H, W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., LTD., Toronto, Winnipeg, Montreal, Vancouveg 
aes ae 3057 A 























With a Cole Plain View Planter you can plant corn, peanuts, beans, peas, etc., 
more accurately than you could ever plant them before. It isn’t a ‘blind’? planter. 
The seed plate runs on an angle of 45 degrees. Walking behind it you see this bot- 
tom turning up the seed and dropping them one by one into the spout before your 
eyes. You never saw anything like it. The most wonderful planter ever made. 


ZI 


lhe 


No Brush and No Metal Cut-off. Je Nila sissies tetpnentemaenetecnaen [I is now a well-known fact that the disk harrow, 
gg age Su aitrtiocaceenuacesecbarponmeasn pustanmeeeenrtie if properly used, will do more to better the 


Cole Plain View—the newest of the Cole Labor-Saving Imple- sae : 
ments. One dealer in each town can sell the Cole Planter. If you chances for a good y ield of grain than any other farm 


don’t know his name, write us for it. You can buy direct—freight prepaid implement; therefore, every farmer should own and use 
f you prefer. WRITE TODAY FOR CATALOG a disk harrow. The disk harrow has many uses, some of them re- 
price and full particulars about our LABOR-SAVING IMPLEMENTS for quiring great strength, others nicety of adjustment; therefore every 
wide-awake farmers. — oe own an og re nena Harvester disk harrow, built to 

? e combine these important features, 
The Cole Manufacturing Co. International Harvester disks can be adjusted 
. Box 300 Charlotte, N.C. to any angle necessary for good tillage, and at 
any angle the gangs will work level in all kinds 
of soil. A constant, direct, right-angle pull on 
the bearings prevents all unnecessary friction, 


A New Seeder— Between Rows and makes the harrow that much easier for the 


horses to pull. : 
Than esas hay Oe tavied on becatins The full line of International Harvester tillage 


For seeding and covering seed between rows of corn, ete, Sows | implements includes every style of disk and EXHIBITS | 
clover, alfalfa, timothy, rye, wheat, oats, buckwheat,etc. 17 flat smoothing harrow and the best line of drills, a 
teoth ogres the seed te any depth desired and leave the field seeders and cultivators buiit. See the IHC 
evel. ind does not interfere. Seeder mechanism and teet : oe aft: : 
same as used on our large machines for 11 years. Accurate and local dealer for full information about the line, 
adjusts for various quantities. Shipped from branch near you. or send to us for catalogues, 


e e 
Chas. C. Gelder, Princess Anne, Md., says:— also forms dust mulch and kills weeds. It is an ideal cultivator International Harvester Company of America 


“My stand of Crimson Clover sown in over 60 for farm or garden. Works close to small plants. Any of the 
acres of standing corn in 1913 by the Eureka One | teeth can be removed. Light weight with greatest strength— (Incorporated) 


9 tere sage Sig cig tese oy , all parts of steel or malleable iron, except handles, Easil 
Fares cesencgrs ee beet sid tost union | Speratea. "iow price bend tories catiog. Se” NY CHICAGO USA 
UREKA MOWER CO., Box 12 Uti N, . ° ‘ ° 
. 34, Utica, N.Y. Champion Deering McCormick Milwaukee Osborne Plano 


——A| 
Every Cotton Grower, large or small, 
rich or poor, write to B. W. Hawki #3 © ENCE. £ 2) 
5; Nona, Ga., for iietoey and decctiutins Bearer ; at CENTS A £9D for PRODUCTS for the ROOF 
; circluar of his Extra Early Big Boll Bale 1 1 5 ore acedtorttin’ Direct from the Factory. 


Prolific é i : , he Zz = v : ; é 
Cotton and prices of seed. ty 2 oie An mean Galvanized and Painted Roofing. All Forms. 


It’s free and will be worth hundreds of dollars to aie —"— Hearth Galvanized wire. Sold V Crimp and Corrugated. Galvanized and 


you. Quick maturity and makes 3 Bales per Acre. y direct to the farmer on 30 days Painted Shingles. We pay the freight. Write 
Me an = FREE TRIA grernes Wire, 80 | for prices 


FENCE CO || THE AMERICAN ROOFING CO., Ashland, Ky. 
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If you have any neighbors who do not read The Progressive Farmer | i&cieickeke G0x ¢-5 MORTON, ILLS. 
send us their names and we will send them some sample copies. Then call 
on them and ask them to subscribe. Progressive Farmer Advertisers Are Guaranteed. 
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Timely Farm Suggestions 


By TAIT BUTLER 











Suggestions for the Would-be 
Dairyman 


HE dry cow or the cow producing 

less than 20 pounds of milk a day 
should be fed on legume or other 
hays produced on the farm, silage 
and a very small allowance of cotton- 
seed meal. Only with such cheap 
feeds can the low producing dairy 
cow pay her way. 

The good dairy cow should receive 
one pound of grain feed for every 
three to four pounds of milk pro- 
duced, or about one pound of grain 
per day for every pound of butter fat 
produced per week. 

a * # OX 


When a dairy cow receives legume 
or other hays grown on the farm, 
silage ang three to five pounds of 
cottonseed meal a day, she should be 
required to pay for any additional 
feeds with an increased flow of milk 
resulting from the additional feeds. 

* * * 


Any man, rich or poor, can work 
into the dairy business, and not the 
least of the advantages of dairying is 
that it affords work for any member 
of the family—young or old, male or 
female. 


* * * 


There is a section in one of our 
Southern states that ships hundreds 
of dairy cows, large quantities. of 
dairy products, 120 carloads of beef 
cattle in six months, and several hun- 
dred carloads of hay, and still pro- 
duces about the same amount of cot« 
ton. 

a ae 

Five to ten dairy cows, well fed and 
cared for, will support the average 
family on the farm, If cream can be 
shipped, that will pay best, because 
it requires skill and care to find a 
market and keep it. If whole milk 
can be sold, that will usually pay bet- 
ter than butter-making; but if good 
butter is made and sold and the skim 
milk and buttermilk are kept to feed 
children, calves and pigs, the ideal 
remedy for the credit system will 
have been found. 

a SS 

The boy taught to milk with one 
hand into a pint cup, fight with a lus- 
ty calf for an unequal share of the 
milk and then to operate a dasher 
churn for an hour and a half to get 
a little dab of poor butter, is not 
going to like milking or “take” to the 
dairy business. 

* ok O* 


There is a vast difference between 
thinking one knows how to make 
good butter and actually making it. 
The “freshness” of home-made butter 
is about its only recommendation, 
and that is quickly lost. 

x Ok OK 

Kitchen cleanliness is not sufficient 
in the dairy. What is regarded as 
scrupulously clean in the kitchen may 
amount to downright filth in the eyes 
of the good dairyman. 

The “dishrag” as it generally exists 
should be avoided in the dairy. A 
brush and some good washing pow- 
der should take its place. 

* * OX 

Rancid or stale butter, or butter 
that fails to keep as well as it should, 
is largely due to lack of dairy clean- 
liness. 

a et 

A ton and three-quarters of wheat 
bran costing $45 to $50 is worth no 
more for feeding a dairy cow than 
40 bushels of oats and one and one- 


half tons of soy bean hay, which, in 
the South, can be grown on an acre 
in one season. With higher prices for 
milk and butter than the Northern 
dairyman receives, why, then, is 
dairying not more profitable in the 
South? Answer: Poor cows and in- 
efficient dairymen. 





FERTILIZERS FOR TOBACCO 


ee 


Potash Usually Pays in a Mixture for 
Tobacco, but 40 Cents a Pound Is 
Too Much to Pay for It 


HE following fertilizer questions 
are asked by a Tennessee reader: 
“How should 41 per cent cotton- 
seed meal and 16 per cent acid phos- 
phate be mixed to make a good to- 
bacco fertilizer? Would you use any 
other potash than is contained in the 
cottonseed meal? Is nitrogen in cot- 
tonseed meal available at once? Does 
cottonseed meal make a suitable fer- 
tilizer for tobacco, or should tobacco 
have an animal fertilizer? Which 
should I buy, cottonseed meal at $30 
a ton and acid phosphate at $16 a ton, 
or a ready-mixed 2-8-2 fertilizer at 
$28 a. ton?” 

We are told nothing about the soil 
en which this tobacco is to be grown 
and it is, therefore, impossible to give 
intelligent advice regarding the fer- 
tilizer required. It is generally be- 
lieved that tobacco requires relatively 
less phosphorus and more potassium 
in the fertilizer than is used for most 
other crops, with the amount of ni- 
trogen required depending on the 
amount of organic matter and nitro- 
gen in the soil. On the other hand, 
most Tennessee soils are fairly well 
supplied with potash and less of this 
plant food is, therefore, necessary for 
tobacco than on some other tobacco 
soils. 

If the experience of this inquirer 
shows that heavy applications of pot- 
ash are profitable on his soil then it 
will be necessary to add some carrier 
of potash to the cottonseed meal and 
acid phosphate to make a good fertil- 
izer for tobacco. We assume that by 
41 per cent cottonseed meal is meant 
41 per cent protein, or 6.56 per cent 
nitrogen. If 1,200 pounds of cottonseed 
meal and 800 pounds of acid phos- 
phate are mixed a fertilizer will be 
made analyzing about 3.93 per cent 
Litrogen, 8 per cent phosphoric acid 
and 1 per cent potash. This is per- 
haps as good as can be done with 
these materials alone. If high-grade 
sulphate of potash is obtainable and 
experience shows more potash is re- 
quired, then a mixture of 1,150 pounds 
cottonseed meal, 700 pounds acid 
phosphate, and 150 pounds of sulphate 
of potash might be used. If sulphate 
of potash cannot be obtained and 
more potash is necessary, then a 
ready mixed fertilizer something like 
4-8-4 might be purchased. 

The nitrogen in cottonseed meal is 
not immediately available. It must 
decay or the nitrogen be converted 
into a nitrate form before it can be 
used, and for this reason from 100 to 
200 pounds of nitrate of soda is gen- 
erally used to supply a part of the ni- 
trogen in a ton mixture of tobacco 
fertilizer. Cottonseed meal is a good 
source of nitrogen for tobacco, with 
the above limitation, and is probably 
about as good a source of nitrogen as 
animal sources, the nitrogen in cot- 
tonseed meal being about as readily 
available as the nitrogen in tankage. 

The following shows the plant foods 
in one ton of a 2-8-2 fertilizer, which 
is quoted by our reader at $28 a ton 


(which is several dollars too high) 
and 600 pounds of cottonseed meal 
mixed with 900 pounds of 16 per cent 
acid phosphate, which at the prices 
quoted costs only $16.20 a ton: 


2-8-2 fertil 40 160 40 


600 


eal 39.4 Ibs. 16 Ibs. | 11 lbs. 
Acid Phos. 144 Ibs. 


The difference in the plant foods in 
2,000 pounds of the 2-8-2 mixed fertil- 
izer and 1,500 pounds of the cotton- 
seed meal-acid phosphate mixture is 
29 pounds of potash, and the differ- 
ence in cost is $11.80, which would 
make the potash cost over 40 cents a 
pound. This ought to answer the 
question as to whether $28 a ton 
should be paid for the 2-8-2 fertilizer, 
or cottonseed meal at $30 a ton and 
acid phosphate at $16 a ton should be 
bought and mixed at home. Potash 
is usually regarded as valuable in a 
tobacco fertilizer, but 40 cents a 
pound is paying too much for it. 





USING LABOR-SAVING IMPLE- 
MENTS TO ADVANTAGE 


-_——~ 


Some of the Obstacles in the Way of 
a More General Use of Machinery 
and How We May at Least Partly 
Overcome Them 


HE larger and more efficient use 

of better farm implements is per- 
haps the greatest need of Southern 
agriculture, because by increasing 
both the amount and quality of our 
work it will increase very largely our 
earnings and enable us to spend more 
tor betterments. 


There is no question about a larger 
use of farm implements resulting in 
better and more profitable work. All 
agree on that point, but many do not 
seem to appreciate the difficulties to 
Le overcome in successfully operat- 
ing farm machinery in the South. 

These difficulties are not only num- 
erous, but will require much time and 
great effort to overcome. While they 
are fortunately not impossible of so- 
lution, they are of such a nature that 
good judgment must be exercised in 
the purchase of implements to avoid 
large waste of money. Some of these 
cifficulties may well be discussed, for 
it is useless to expend money for 
farm implements until many of the 
existing obstacles to their use are 
largely removed. 

1. The habit of using one-horse 
tools and man labor. This is by no 
means the least of our difficulties 
which must be overcome. Our par- 
ticular crops and the abundance of 
labor which we have had in the past 
have caused us to form these habits 
and they are extremely difficult to 
overcome. The educated and pro- 
gressive white man is slow to change 
his habits and does so with difficulty; 
while the less intelligent white man 
and the Negro are much more com- 
pletely controlled by the well-formed 
habit of using hand and one-horse 
tools. All Southern farmers are more 
or less influenced by these habits and 
we everywhere see the most progres- 
sive unconsciously yielding to this in- 
fluence. We consider this the great- 
est obstacle to the more extensive and 
better use of farm machinery. Of all 
the obstacles it will be the most diffi- 
cult to overcome. 

2. A lack of knowledge on the 
part of the white farmers, which pre- 
vents them buying to the best advan- 
tage and makes it impossible for 
them to show the Negro laborers 
how to use the new and larger tools. 
The Negro can be taught how to use 
farm machinery, but he learns only 
by seeing—by example. If the white 
man does not know how to use an 
implement, which is too often the 


case, he can not show the Negro how 
to operate it. 

3. Our great lack of horse and 
mule power on the farms of the South, 
Taking the South as a whole theré 
are probably fewer horses and mules 
than farm workers. That is, there is 
not an average of one horse or mulé 
tor each farm worker. While such q@ 
scarcity of horse power exists farm 
implements of the most efficient typé 
can not be economically used. To 
merely break the land with large two 
or three-horse implements is not 
enough, we must use large imple¢ 
ments in cultivation as well, to obs 
tain the most for the money expends 
ed in the purchase and keep of mules 
and those large implements. Many 
of our large farmers, who have large 
numbers of mules, are still essens 
tially one-horse farmers, becaus¢ 
through force of habit and a lack of 
knowledge of how to use the larger 
implements they still cultivate their 
crops with one-horse tools. Again, in 
many cases, even if the mules be suis 
ficient in number, they are too small. 

4. Our small, irregular fields are 
another great obstacle to the ecos 
nomical use of larger tools. In many 
cases this obstacle can be removed, 
but it requires time and effort, and in 
not a few cases, there are natural 
difficulties which can not be overs 
come, i 


5. The great natural tendency of 
many of our soils to wash is am obs 
stacle to the making of large regular 
fields and consequently an obstaele 
to the use of large implements. By @ 
proper rotation of crops much of this 
difficulty could be overcome, but not 
all of it. 

6. The character of our crops is 
such as to make the full use of large 
tools more difficult. Our crops—cot« 
ton, corn, tobacco, peanuts and truck 
crops—are all row crops and if they 
do not demand hand and one-horse 
tools they encourage their use. 

7. While we hear much of the 
scarcity of labor in the South, we 
really have too much of it to give 
much force to a’ movement for the 
complete use of improved machinery, 
No people are likely to use new tools 
until compelled to do so by force of 
circumstances. As our labor becomes 
more scarce, as it surely will, it will 
force a larger use of larger imple< 
ments. 

8. The great cost of equipping a farm 
with all the necessary modern imples 
ments is a great obstacle to their use 
in the South. We are not rich, or at 
least, in many cases we have insuffis 
cient capital for operating our farms, 
and our one-crop system of farming 
prevents the extensive or continued 
use of any one implement. If we dis- 
tributed our labor over the whole 
year by a better cropping system we 
would also increase the use for our 
implements. An expensive imple< 
ment that can not be used for more 
than a few days may not save enough 
labor to justify its purchase. 

9, Our row crops, such as cotton 
and tobacco, permitting of much hand 
labor and yielding large returns per 
acre, make it possible to spend more 
for labor and, as previously indicated, 
we are not likely to make a change 
until compelled to doso. If our 
crops were corn or wheat, the greater 
use of labor-saving machinery would 
have come through necessity many 
years ago. 

These are all difficulties, which not 
only account for our slowness in 
adopting a larger use of labor-saving, 
larger tools, but they will also cause 
an increase in the use of better im- 
plements to come slowly. But they 
are all difficulties that can and must 
be overcome. We must use more and 
better farm implements to meet mod-« 
ern competition amd demands, and 
will do so. 
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What Farmers Want to Know 


By W. F. MASSEY 











Moon Madness 


[I THERE any truth in the saying 
that manure hauled out on land in 
the new moon will not do as much 
good as at other times?” 

I have heard of all sorts of freaks 
of the moon, but never before heard 
that the moon cares a cent when you 
haul out manure. Is it not time that 
intelligent farmers were getting rid 
of this moon madness? 

The time to haul out manure is as 
soon as you have it and the new 
moon time and the full moon time 
and the no moon time will nev- 
er interfere with the value of 
the manure. But if you keep it in the 
barn yard waiting for the change of 
the moon it will be losing value and 
will not be as good as if hauled out 
when made on the new moon. If you 
get your stock to stop making ma- 
nure on the new moon you may not 
have any to haul out at that time. 

Get your manure out as fast 
made, moon or no moon. If there 
was a man in the moon he would 
have a good laugh at the folks who 
think the moon controls every farm 
operation. Farm your land well and 
do not think about the moon and the 
moon will not bother about you. 


as 





Growing Garlic 


LEASE tell me about growing gar- 

lic. Where can the seed be had? 
How much will it cost to plant an 
acre, and how much fertilizer should 
be used?” 

Garlic is eaten mainly by people of 
foreign birth. Americans seldom 
touch it. It is grown from sets or 
cloves, as they are called. Plant in 
rows a foot apart and three inches 
in the rows and cultivate with hand 
wheel cultivator. About 1,000 to 1,500 
pounds an acre of a good high-grade 
complete fertilizer will be needed, 
and it will take 10 bushels of the 
cloves to plant an acre. What it 
would cost to plant an acre I cannot 
Say, as it will depend on what you 
can get the cloves for and what the 
fertilizer and labor will cost. Better 
try them.on a small scale and see 
what you can do with them. You can 
get the cloves from any of the lead- 
ing seedsmen. Plant either in fall or 
early spring, and when ripe cure 
_them with the tops on. They are us- 
ually sold in strings made by plaiting 
the dead tops together. 





Johnson Grass 
OULD a Johnson grass sod be 


hard to cultivate in corn or to- 
bacco? Will it make good hay and 
pasture?” 
if there is no Johnson grass in your 
section, do not bring it there. It cer- 
tainly makes a large hay crop, but 
once introduced it will take your 
whole farm and those of your neigh- 
bors, and to plant corn on a Johnson 
grass sod the grass will be as high as 
the corn by the time it is mature. 
Pasturing is about the best way to 
kill it. You can grow good grasses 
in your section which will not be so 
aggressive. 





Navy Beans Again 


ROM Arkansas: “I intend to plant 
two acres in Navy beans and want 

to know all about their cultivation.” 
There is no difference in the culti- 
vation of Navy beans and the ordin- 
ary string or snap beans, but if you 
plant a crop this year I will guarantee 
that you will not want to plant anoth- 
er crop next spring. Better leave the 
-Navy beans to the Northern growers 
who can produce them better than 
you can, for you will have a large 
percentage of damaged beans and the 
remainder will be full of weevils. 
Better stick to the crops of your cli- 
mate. Plant the large Early Black- 


eye pea, seed of which I once had 
from your’town and found good. You 
can grow two crops of these in-the 
same season on the same land, and 
they will sell for as much a bushel as 
the Navy beans. 





Onions and Cabbage 


HAVE a lot of Southport onions 

well up from seed. If well worked 
and fertilized, will they make onions 
this summer? My fall cabbage is an 
entire failure, all gone to seed.” 

If the land was heavily fertilized 
before the seed were sown, and the 
onions are properly thinned and cul- 
tivated absolutely clean of weeds and 
grass, they should make good onions. 
Your cabbage probably ran to seed 
because you sowed the seed too early 
in the fall. Plants that get too large 
in the fall are checked so much in 
transplanting that they are very apt 
to run into bloom instead of heading. 
1 find the best plan is to make a sow- 
ing soon after the fifteenth of Sep- 
tember and again the first week in 


sell well and for the past two or three 
seasons have sold on our market in 
September and October for 15 cents 
a quart, and I have no doubt that the 
dewberries will sell too. 





Earliest Sweet Potatoes 

ROM North Carolina: “What are 

the earliest varieties of sweet 
potatoes? Some farmers here plant 
Southern Queen, and sell them in 
Asheville in August, and a few have 
begun to plant Nancy Hall. Is there 
an earlier variety than either?” 

Southern Queen is a name given 
years ago by a New York seedsman 
to the old Hayman, commonly known 
in eastern North Carolina and Vir- 
ginia. It is the earliest sweet potato 
I know of. I have seen claims made 
for a variety called the Early Tri- 
umph in the South, but have never 
seen the potato. The Nancy Hall is 
fairly early, but hardly as early as 
Hayman. Aw you know the Hayman 
under the name of Southern Queen I 
do not know that you can find an 
earlier one. Nancy Hall is a better 
potato. 





Bermuda Pasture 
. to start a permanent pas- 
ture on deep reclaimed swamp 


soil. Will Bermuda be all right? If 





FARMERS SHOULD 


farmers of this vicinity. 


quence to tell of his success. 
themselves. So write us. 
be done. : 


experience. 





THEIR COUNTY PAPERS 


HE Record-Advertiser, published at Houston, Va., is urging its rural sub- 
scribers to do just what we should like for our farmers to do—give us the 
news from their farms—to make our paper.a sort of clearing house of ideas for 


Farmers do not use their local papers enough, and yet the papers afford the 
best and quickest ways to build up their farms and communities. 
should tell his local paper about his successes on the farm and how they were 
achieved. We are always glad to get a “farming story,” for it enables us to 
spread the news of progtess in our vicinity. And no one needa a flow of elo- 
The facts of a farming success are eloquent in 
The editor can rearrange the wording if such need 


No farmer should be too indifferent or too engrossed in his own work to 
pass a good idea along to his fellowmen, thus giving them the benefit of his 
Such articles are always an inspiration to others. 
the true and lasting advancement of our community can come in no other way 
than through the upbuilding of our farms, and so it is not political and social 
news we want any more than it is news from the farms. 


COOPERATE WITH 


Every farmer 


We well know 


—Walterboro Press and Banner. 








October as the earlier sown ones may 
get too large. 





Fertilizing Tomatoes 


EVERAL young women who have 

joined tomato clubs ask about the 
fertilization of the soil for tomatoes. 
I do not give a great deal of atten- 
tion to special fertilizing. That is, in 
my garden operations the whole area 
is treated alike. It is covered all over 
thickly with stable manure in the fall, 
which is let lie on the surface all win- 
ter and turned under in spring. Then 
I add a fertilizer containing 8 per 
cent phosphoric acid and 5 per cent 
potash. Formerly I used an 8-10 mix- 
1ure, but cannot get it now. I use 
this at the rate of 1,000 pounds an 
acré, 





The Atlantic Dewberry 
ROM North Carolina: “I note 


that you mention the late fruiting 
Atlantic Dewberry. How would it do 
to plant them here for the September 
market? Is there a demand for the 
fruit at that time?” 

The Atlantic Dewberry is still in 
the experimental stage. I have plant- 
ed some and will soon know more 
about them. I saw them fruiting last 
fall in a neighbor’s field and they 
certainly seemed very fine, and ap- 
pear almost evergreen. 

While they run into September in 
southern Maryland, they would prob- 
ably finish their fruiting in August 
with you. I do not think there will 
be any doubt of their selling unless 
a big peach crop might interfere with 
sales. The fall-bearing strawberries 


not, what other grasses would you 
advise ?” 

Bermuda will be all right. Plant 
now the cuttings in shallow furrows 
two feet apart and cover lightly and 
the grass will soon cover the ground. 
Then after planting the Bermuda sow 
about 10 pounds an a¢re of redtop 
grass and a few pounds of white 
clover seed. 





Lime and Tobacco 


| are: South Carolina: “Would you 
advise liming light land with a 
deep clay subsoil for tobacco?” 

I would not use lime for any crop 
with the idea that it is a fertilizer. If 
the land is acid and needs lime it will 
be better to sow peas among the to- 
bacco after the curing season, and 
turn these under in the fall and then 
harrow in the lime. Lime applied be- 
fore planting tobacco tends to dark- 
en the leaf. I know of an instance 
in Maryland where a grower of ship- 
ping tobacco used 1,500 pounds of 
lime an acre, and he had the black- 
cst and coarsest tobacco I ever saw. 
His neighbor used 500 pounds, and he 
had fairly good dark brown shipping 
leaf. Hence in the bright tobacco 
section I would not advise any lime 
for tobacco, as you would probably 
have a brown instead of yellow leaf, 





Plant Protectors 
HAVE several inquiries in regard 
to the conical plant protectors. I 
have lost the address of the party in 
South Carolina who sent them to me. 
If he wants to sell them he should 
advertise in The Progressive Farmer. 








THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
Clover Seed 


AM offered crimson clover seed 

now for $5 a bushel. Would it be 
better to buy or wait for the new 
crop?” 

That will depend largely on the 
germinating character of the held- 
over seed. Germany is cut off, and 
while we may receive some seed from 
italy, we will be largely dependent 
on the home-grown seed, and the 
prospect is for high prices in the fall. 
I would advise you to get a sample 
cf the seed offered. Then put several 
thicknesses of blotting paper in a 
saucer of water, that is, water enough 
to soak the paper. Then count out 
100 seed and scatter them on this wet 
paper and place a pane of glass over 
the saucer and set in a warm place, 
and when the seed sprcut you can 
easily count the percentage that ger- 
minate. I have had the kept-over 
seed to show a very high percentage 
of germination. If the sample shows 
vp well I would buy the $5 seed at 
once, 





Lime and Fertilizer 


HAVE a friend who mixes lime 

with cottonseed meal. Is this 
right?” I learn from a bulletin that 
acid phosphate in the presence of 
lime is rendered less soluble. How 
may I apply lime to land prepared for 
cotton without interfering seriously 
with the acid phosphate applied at 
planting time?” 

Lime should never be mixed with 
any material containing organic ‘ti- 
trogen. Your neighbor »rocabiy ime 
agines that lime is © iertilize>. >ut by 
mixing it with cotton seed meal he 
loses some of the aitrogen. Lime is 
used for correcting geidity 2n the soil 
and not as a fertifizer direct, ior 
most of our soils have all the lime 
that plants will use as food. 


Lime in direct mixture with acid 
phosphate will tend to revert the 
phosphoric acid and render it less 
soluble. But you can harrow in lime 
in preparing land for crops and when 
well mixed in the soil it will not 
seriously interfere with the acid 
phosphate. ; 





Growing Tomatoes 


WANT to grow tomatoes for sale. 

When should the plants be set? 
How far apart and what fertilizer to 
use? How many cans can I fill from 
500 plants?” 

Tomato plants should be set as soon 
as the danger from frost is past. For 
early tomatoes I plant the seed in my 
greenhouse the middle of February, 
and have plants now in pots to be 
transplanted into cold frames shortly 
to get strong and tough, protected in 
cold nights by glass sashes. You can 
buy plants from those who advertise 
them in The Progressive Farmer. Set 
them three by four feet and cultivate 
well. A mixture of one-third cotton- 
seed meal and two-thirds acid phos- 
phate will make a good fertilizer, 
used at rate of 1,000 pounds an acre. 
The Stone is one of the best canning 
tomatoes. How many cans you can 
fill from 500 plants I could not guess. 
It will of course depend on the crop, 
the season, and the size of the cans 
used. 





Sweet Potatoes Crossing 


ROM Tennessee: “I have ordered 

slips of some improved varieties 
ef sweet potatoes. If planted toe 
gether, will they cross?” 

No. Sweet potatoes will not bloom 
or make seed with you, and hence 
there will no crossing. Crossed 
plants are produced only from 
crossed seed. You may get the va- 
rieties mixed if not careful in keeping 
them apart when digging, but there is 
no possibility of their crossing. 





The Progressive Farmer is the best farm 
paper I ever read, I have succeeded in get- 
ting some of my neighbors to read it, and I 
think I did a good deed, too. So far as I 
know, all that I got to read it like it fine.—~— 
W. K. Rhoades, Bee Branch, Ark, 
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The “Coming In” of the Dairy Cow Means the | 
‘“‘Going Out” of the Credit System 


Article No. 17 on “‘ Diversification and Independence in 1915!”’ 





By TAIT BUTLER 
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Toe dairy cow is the most eco- 
nomical producer of human food 
among farm animals. During 

one year of her usefulness a good 

dairy cow will produce more human 
food than a good beef steer during 
three years. Moreover, the beef steer 
must die to yield up his supply of 
human food, while the dairy cow 
continues year after year to dupli- 
cate her large production of Nature’s 
best food, and in death adds her car- 

cass as a last contribution to the di- 

minishing meat supply of the world. 

When and wherever land becomes 
searce and high-priced and the hu- 
man population large the dairy cow 
finds her largest and best field of 
usefulness. And wherever land is cul- 
tivated and the growing of legumes 
becomes necessary for maintaining 
soil fertility, the dairy cow has a 
three-fold usefulness unequaled by 
any other farm animal. 

She produces a large supply of Na- 
ture’s one complete food for feeding 
the family; she affords, in the sale of 
dairy products a constant, regular in- 
come to maintain the farm; and she 
jurnishes the best market for the 
feedstuffs (legumes) grown on the 
farm, because when cream or butter 
is sold she gives back to the farm a 
maximum of the fertilizer elements 
in the feedstuffs consumed. 

The South needs more dairy cows 
because millions of dollars are sent 
to other Sections for dairy products 
every year and because many families 
are now deprived of dairy foods, 
which if produced at home would re- 
duce the cost of living and add value 
and variety to the daily ration. The 
South also needs more dairy cows 
because we should and can produce 
forage crops cheaply and in abund- 
ance and because we have the best 
and cheapest dairy feed—rich in pro- 
tein—known to the livestock world. 

To fail to grow these forage crops 
—legumes—and to sell our cotton- 
seed meal means soil robbery, low 
crop yields and poverty, and the dairy 
cow offers the means of using these 
to the best advantage while return- 
ing a large part of the plant foods 
they contain to the soil. 


Cream, Milk and Butter Every 
Day in the Year 


UT, for still another reason, does 

the South need more dairy cows: 
We need other money crops, a source 
of income that will be constant and 
regular for 12 instead of 2 months 
in the year. Only by such a constant 
income can the shackles which the 
credit system has fastened on South- 
ern agriculture be broken. 

Should every Southern farmer be- 
come a dairyman? Yes, to the ex- 
tent that every Southern farm home, 
whether its occupants be white or 
black, rich or poor, is furnished an 
abundant supply of milk, butter and 
cream every day of the year. But, 
important as it is that Southern 
farms produce the dairy supplies con- 
sumed by Southern cities and towns, 
which are now brought from other 
sections, it is not necessary nor desir- 
able that every farm should make 
dairying its sole or chief source of 
income. 

Dairying is the safest branch of 
livestock production. Large money 
loss is rare, and under usual condi- 
tions impossible. But on the other 
hand, large profits are also rare and 
only obtained under the most intelli- 





This series of articles will run throughout 


the year, the next two articles in the series 
being: 

May 1— More Forage Crops for Every 
Farm, 


May 8—Cheaper Crop Cultivation, Deep 
Versus Shallow Cultivation, 


gent and efficient management. The 
business, as the chief activity of the 
farm, has many difficulties and re- 
quires a high degree of efficiency to 
secure the most profitable returns. 

In the South, as elsewhere, dairy- 
ing is not likely to prove highly prof- 
itable, as the principal source of in- 
come, unless the following conditions 
are brought about: First, large pro- 
cuction of forage crops and large 
yields per acre; second, a herd of 
good dairy cows or efficient machines 
for turning these forage crops into 
inilk and butter fat; third, good care 
and economical feeding of these 
cows; and fourth, the production and 
efficient. marketing of high-class 
products. 

No one should engage in the dairy 
business as his chief source of farm 
revenue who is not able and willing 
to make his very own the fund of 
dairy knowledge which has been ac- 
cumulated in the experience of dairy- 
men the world over, and is now avail- 
able to him who seeks it. 

On the other hand, to the man or 
woman who is willing to pay the 
price of success, which price means 
that diligent study of the business 
necessary to acquire the essential 
facts on which successful dairying 
is based, and who is willing to give 
constant and spécial personal atten- 
tion to the work, dairying offers 
splendid opportunities for securing a 
sure and constant income, sufficient 
to build up and maintain a productive 
farm and a good farm home. 

& 


How to Start Dairying 


IRST, cultivate a desire and an 

open mind for the dairy knowledge 
accumulated by all the dairymen of 
all the world, which has and is being 
recorded in books, bulletins and farm 
and dairy journals. 

Second, cultivate and produce an 
abundance of forage crops. Feeds 
must come before cows, for they must 
be grown before they can be fed. 
This applies to the farmer with one, 
three or thirty cows. For providing 
feed for dairy cows, pastures—real 
pastures—and a silo are the best aids. 
The silo is perhaps not a necessity 
ard may not even be economical to 
the man with less than 10 cows, but, 
in connection with pastures and dry 
forage produced on the farm, it is the 
most economical means of feeding 
dairy cows—it is the only absolutely 
reliable pasture. 

Third, to secure a good herd of 
dairy cows is not easy, but without 
good cows, fair profits are impossible. 
A pure-bred bull from a_ high-pro- 
cucing mother and grandmothers is 
the best guarantee of a good dairy 
herd. No man who expects to feed 
his farm crops to dairy cows and 
spend much of his time milking and 
caring for these cows can afford to 
breed to an inferior bull. 

As to the cows, dairy efficiency is 
the chief consideration. Pure-bred 
cows are desirable when one has the 
money to buy them and knows how 
to take care of them. They are too 
expensive to use in learning the busi- 
ness. If the dairy business is to be 
learned, it is better that it be done 
with cows costing less money. Grade 
cows that will produce well if well 
handled may be had for less money. 
But it should always be remembered 
that a grade cow is worth no more 
than beef prices unless she will pro- 
duce a profit in the dairy. A good 
cow is cheaper at $100 than a poor one 
at beef prices, 

If a good bull is obtained and his 
first daughters are better, or promise 
tetter than their mothers, by all 
means keep this bull as long as he is 





serviceable. Breed him to his daugh- 
ters and in that way rapidly build up 
a high-producing dairy herd. Good 
producing bulls are not easily obtain- 
ed, and it is a crime to sacrifice one 
that has demonstrated his ability to 
produce good dairy cows, to avoid the 
largely imaginary evils of inbreeding 
to the extent suggested. While a few 
cows may not justify that time and 
thought necessary to obtain the best 
results, it is much safer to grow into 
the dairy business than to buy into it. 
ae ae 

The causes of failures when such 
occur, and the low profits gener- 
ally made by Southern dairymen are 
largely due to the fact that too much 
feed is purchased and the cows are 
not intelligently fed. Each cow must 
be fed on the basis of her production. 
Good cows are usually under-fed and 
poor ones over-fed. Too many- un- 
profitable cows are kept. These can 
enly be found out and convicted for 
the robbers they are by weighing the 
milk daily and testing the milk for 
butter fat at least once a month. 

Any one who is not willing to 
weigh the milk of each cow and feed 
according to the milk produced, or 
who is not able to learn how to tell 
accurately the money producers from 
the robbers, should never go into the 
dairy business. It is not too much 
trouble and does not cost too much 
to do these things, the high cost falls 
cn those who do not do them. 

A third cause of failure is that too 
frequently high-class products are not 
made. The difference between 15- 
cent butter and 30-cent butter is 15 
cents worth of dairy knowledge, or 
dairy efficiency. 

In the state of Mississippi three 
different fields in three different parts 
of the state produced the following 
forage crops in 1914: No. 1, 52 bushels 
of oats per acre and 1% tons of John- 
son grass hay; No. 2, 71 bushels of 
oats per acre and 40 bushels of corn; 
No, 3, 72 bushels of oats per acre and 
1% tons of lespedeza hay. 

With cottonseed meal, the best and 
cheapest protein dairy feed, and such 
forage crops possible, and with dairy 
products selling for the usual high 
prices, there is no more attractive line 
of farming in the South, for the man 
who will pay the price for dairy suc- 
cess. The price is intelligent, steady 
work, 





Concerning Onion Flavors in Milk 


HERE is no way that I know of 
to remove the flavor of onions 
from any finished dairy product, such 
as butter or cheese. There are meth- 
cds by which a creamery can heat the 
milk or cream up to 150 degrees or 
more and by continued blowing of 
pure air through it remove all onion 
flavor. This would be’impracticable 
for any farm and the only way to 
keep onions out of farm dairy pro- 
ducts is to prevent the cow from eat- 
ing onions. This is very difficult to 
do, though, where feeds are not pro- 
vided to tide over the onion season. 
The flavor of onions can be greatly 
reduced if the cow is taken off the 
pasture that contains onions some 
three or four hours before milking 
time. If she is turned back on the 
pasture immediately after mulking 
end taken off again with some period 
of time elapsing before milking, very 
much less trouble will be experienced. 
There are many supposed remedies, 
such as feeding salt, molasses and 
other feeds, but they have no value 
whatever. The feeding of molasses 
has been tested out by our Depart- 
ment and we find that it has no virtue 
whatever in removing onion flavor. 


ALVIN J. REED, 


60 Page ERE | BOOK 
\ Bugsy Bat rgains 


A big monster book with bar- 
gains on every page. Fully de- 
scribes my buggies and shows 
pictares taken from the actual 
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This year, do the heat disk- 
ing you have ever done— 
it will make you money. 


disk harrows make it yourdealertoshow you 
80 easy to dogood disk- poe ea (CLraRKk) 
ing that thereisreally disk harrows and 
no excuse for doing plows. If he does not 
any other kind— and sell them, write to us. 
there’sastyle and size We ship direct where 
for every farmer. Ask we have no agent. 
Send for new catalog today 
THE | CUTAWAY HARROW COMPANY 
laker of the original CLARK disk harrows and plows 
907 Main Street Higganum, Conn. 
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WITTE Engines 


Kerosene, Gasoline and Gas 


Stationary, (skidded or on iron base) ,and Mounted 
Styles. Long-wearing, separable semi-stecl cyline 
ders and 4-ring pistons; automobile —— spark 
shift, rohit hf valves; variable speed; and other 
merits without which no engine is now high: 


Liberal 5-Year Guaranty 


Cash or Easy Terms. Why pay double price for 
any good engine,or take a poor one, 
for any price, when the WITTE costs 
60 little and saves “felis the ri the i tn 

‘ells you ° 

New Book Free. 7) i of engine sell- 
ing as wellas enter ecb eg Get the 
facts whether you buy from me ornot, 
Ed. H. Witte, Witte Engine Works, 
2358 Oakland Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 






















Getan “‘EL-FLO”’ Canner. Enables 
to put up fruits, vegetables, be bg 
etc., for yourself and neighbors. Make 
money selling Home canned goods—always top 
prices from stores. 3000 Gov't. agts. and tomato 
club members endorse the ‘‘EL-FLO’’. Prices 
$3.50 up. Write today for 1915 catalog. We also 
manufacture the Continuous Heating, Capping 
seals cans quicker, easier. Agents Wanted. 
HOME CANNER MFG.CO., Dept.D, Hickory, %. OG. 








Over 150 styles for 


every purpose—hogs 
oe, poultry, pantr ypten has 
Also lawn fence and ga’ 
13 CENTS PER ROD UP. ALL DOUBLE GALVANIZED 
Write now for new catalog and to test, 
Fence & Wire Co. 87 - 





Raleigh, N. C. 




















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































“There’s Mo Jou “Ride cike the “Buggy “Ride 


—like the ride in an Ames buggy—“Bred in Old Kentucky.” Just think of 
your taking a spin out in the glorious open behind a spirited steed in a fine, 
rubber-tired, easy riding, light running Ames buggy with its resilient French 
Point springs and “comfy” auto seat. Why, it’s the joy ride of joy rides! Go to 
your buggy dealer and see the Ames for yourself. See how stylish, snappy and 
classy it is and how proud you would be of owning and riding in an Ames, 

he hasn’t the Ames wr'te us direct for our fine catalogue of personally guar- 
anteed pleasure vehicles and we'll tell you where you can see and get an Ames. 


THE F. A. AMES COMPANY, Incorporated 


102 Ames Building OWENSBORO, KY. 











THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 




















Ship the products of your orchards and gardens direct tothe sity eonsumers by 
SOUTHERN EXPRESS COMPANY 


This company is anxious to co-operate with you in making a market, near at 
hand, for all you have to sell, Get ready to market by Express. Ask or 
write your nearest Express Agent for information as to how to get listed 
in our Market Bulletins, which find the Market for you. 


Southern Express Company 


“Serve the Public’’ 
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To Save A Few Cents 


Look at the sore on that horse’s , 
shoulder! How can you expect him 
~to do a full day’s work? A few 

cents will cure him or prevent these sores. 
TAPATCO Pads will 


Keep Your Horse at Highest Working Power 


LS. NY 
Made from start to finish right in our own immense factor 470))\ ae 
Filled with our own Special Composite Stuffing. Light, ang M iN \ 
springy and very absorbent. Nodirt; no trash;noshort,cheap, WR . 
limy hair with hide attached to attract rats and mice, $3 
_Put TAPATCO Pads on your horses when you take them WF 
out in spring and you’ll have no trouble from galled shoulders or neck. 


‘caer’ PADS FOR HORSES ‘ii2" 


Dealer 
The American Pad & Textile Co., Greenfield, O. 












Wislal baa ld en eee 
COMPLETE CANNING OUTFIT 


When you pay your $7.50 for an Enterprise Canner you 
a not only get the best canner made, but also the com- 
‘on plete 1 8-piece equipment approved by the Government 
ro 
ex TERPMSE 


















experts. 


Allelse needed is your spare fruits and vegetables, With this full 
outfit you can supply your table and make $10 to $15a day in your 
Spare time, Order one today or write for our FREE illustrated book, 

PHILLIPS & BUTTORFF MFG. COMPANY. 
Dept. B NASHVILLE, TENN. . 











FOR 66 YEARS SUCCESSFUL HOME FURNISHERS 
When writing to advertisers say, “I saw your advertisement in The 
Progressive Farmer.” 





MILK AND BUTTER EVERY DAY IN 
THE YEAR 


This Week's Prize Letters on Feeding and Care of Dairy Cows 








COW FACTS WORTH CONSIDER- 
ING 


—= 


(First Prize Letter) 





AVING spent much of my time for 

five years with cows and in cat- 
tle raising, having been “through the 
mill,” from white scours to “hollow- 
horn,” and having had some experi- 
ence with most everything except 
contagious abortion, I have arrived at 
the following conclusions: 

1. That the average good cow on 
the farm gets about half enough to 
eat; sorry cows aren’t worth feeding 
at all. 

2. ,Clover and cowpea or soy bean 
hay, home-grown, are the cheapest 
feeds of all, except silage. 

3. Cottonseed meal, the cheapest 
form in which protein can be bought, 
is the mainstay of any profitable 
erain ration. 

4. Wheat bran and shorts, or the 
“mixed feeds” composed partly of 
screenings, corn bran, chaff and cobs 


are a reckless extravagance at their 
| usual prices in the South, except for 


the two weeks before calving. 

5. A good cow will not give her 
maximum milk flow if cottonseed 
meal is her only grain feed. The ad- 
dition of a quart to a half gallon of 
corn meal twice a day to the maxi- 
mum safe and profitable cottonseed 
meal allowance will result in more 
milk. Whether such an addition is 
profitable depends upon individual 
circumstances. Ground oats is also 
good feed and good for the cow, but 
at more than 40 cents a bushel oats is 
costly cow feed. 

6. Nocattle will thrive as they 
should unless well bedded with dry 
bedding. 

7. Dirt, dampness and cold drafts 
are cattle’s worst enemies. 

8.~ To raise a good cow you must 
begin with her ancestors. 

9. The man who throws away his 
money for corn liquor is no more 
foolish than the man who throws 
away his future profits by breeding 
his cows or heifers to any but a pure- 
bred, registered bull. 

10. In buying a bull, the biggest 
mistake is to look only for a cheap 
cne. Pay enough to get one that is 
registered and of a good strain. Culls, 
animals that can’t be registered be- 
cause of some technicality (mother 
was bred +-too young, for instance), 
are almost sure to be a great disap- 
pointment, while a fine, registered 
sire is a never-ending source of 
pleasure as well as profit. 

CARL HAMMER, 

Salisbury, N. C. 


SOME POINTS ON BUTTER 
MAKING 


(Prize Letter) 
E HAVE always had good milk 


and butter, but it is not hard to 
find plenty of farmers who do not 
have butter that will even sell on the 
market, much less bring prices above 
market. 

A good milk and butter cow is the 
first essential. Any scrub may pro- 
duce a little milk and a little lump 
of white stuff scarcely fit to call but- 
ter; but a cow of the right qualifica- 
tions is necessary. I overheard a 
man say that he would never pay as 
high as any 
more. He didn’t consider that a $30 
scrub would consume nearly as much 
feed as a cow that is built to produce 
milk and butter and then only profit 
the man half the sum that 
cow would. 

We do not churn whole milk, as is 
the custom in our neighborhood, but 
strain the milk in common cans, 
where the cream rises and is skim- 
med off and allowed to ripen or be- 
come slightly acid, when it is churn- 





$50 or $60 for a cow 


a good 





ed. 


The skimmed milk is then fed to 
young calves and pigs, which is by far 
more profitable than letting the calf 
take the milk and butter right from 
the cow until it is six months old. 

The calves, with a little bran and 
shorts with a sprinkling of oil meal 
will grow very nicely, or even with 
silage or good pasture. 

To churn whole milk it is necessary 
to heat it a little before churning, 
which makes the butter white and 
spoils the texture of it. The cream 
must be at the right temperature, 
about 60 degrees, or it will not churn 
readily and the best butter will not 
be made. Our cream is churned this 
way and the butter is a rich golden 
color, firm and smooth in texture, and 
we have year-round contracts with 
different parties to take all we do not 
use. 

Any farmer with only two cows, if 
they are not fresh at the same time, 
can, with some bran and shorts and 
some pea or peanut hay, make five to 
15 pounds of butter per week, and 
milk for the table and for the pigs 
and calves every day in the year. 

Milk is always in evidence on our 
dining table, and our two boys, as 
well as wife and myself, use no little 
amount of it, not to say anything of 
what is used for cooking, which is 
more than the pint or two that our 
unfortunate city friends have to get 
along with. 

Our buttermilk could all be sold in 
town for 10 cents per gallon, but we 
think it more profitable to feed to the 
pigs. 

Jonesboro, Ark. 


GOOD RULES FOR THE DAIRY- 
MAN TO FOLLOW 


——---~ 


(Prize Letter) 


| SELECTING a dairy cow one 
should examine the animal thor- 
oughly. 

1. See that she has a constitution 
sufficiently strong to stand the strain 
of giving birth to young and at the 
same time give large quantities of 
milk. 

2. See that she has an udder large 
enough to produce and hold the milk. 

3. Have her examined and tested 
for tuberculosis. 

4. Last but not least, select the 
animal from a well known dairy 
breed and of the color you like best. 
In selecting this way you will take 
more interest in caring for a fine cow, 

Now that we have the cow, next 
comes the proper feeding and caring 
for her, and this is more important 
than many people think. To get the 
best results from the feed, the cow 
should be kept in a well ventilated, 
yet warm barn, having bedded stalls 
of fresh straw every night. The stalls 
should be cleaned daily. 

The feeding should be done at reg- 
ular hours and of a properly balanced 
ration. The animal should not be fed 
more than she will clean up at one 
meal, for if fed too much she will lose 
her appetite and this slackens the 
flow of milk. Naturally then, a per- 
son loses two ways, in wasted feed 
and less milk. Of course he wonders 
why he does not get ahead in his un- 
dertaking and condemns the cow, 
when it is his lack of knowledge in 
feeding the animal. 

And now comes the task of milking 
“Bossy.” Her udder and flank should 
be washed off thoroughly, and the 
milking done as fast as possible, for 
if you are slow this tends to lessen 
the flow of milk. 

As soon as the cow is milked the 
pails should be taken directly to the 
milk room, and_ there © strained 
through a strainer of white porous 
cloth and cotton batting. This cloth 
consists of four thicknesses, besides 
the layer of cotton batting. After 
straining into sterilizéd cans, set 
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them into a tank large enough to hold 
several eight or ten-gallon cans and 
then pack ice around them. This 
process of cooling comes in the reach 
of nearly every one engaged in dairy- 
ing, and answers the purpose just as 
well as a more elaborate method. Af- 
ter the milk has cooled to the re- 
quired temperature it is then time to 
get it ready for the delivery. The milk 
cans are taken from the tank, the 
milk poured into sterilized glass bot- 
tles, capped and put in boxes. The 
delivery of the milk must be made as 
soon as possible to insure good pure 
milk: 

To keep customers one must follow 
this rule rigidly. You must not di- 
lute the milk, or put in anything 
whatever, for if you do it will be 
found out sooner or later. If not by 
your customers then the inspector 
will catch you, and it is always best 
to be honest. 

Last, be prompt in your delivery 
and your customers will stay with 
you and also urge others to patronize 
you. 

The above rules I learned in my 
younger days, while working in the 
dairies of the North, and I have fol- 
lowed them as far as possible in car- 
ing for my own stock, I will add fur- 
ther that any one doing likewise will 
have a profitable and honorable bus- 
iness. GEO. E. THORNTON, 

Valley View, Texas. 





OUR LETTER FROM SUNNY HOME 
FARM 


———. 


A Warning to Those Who Would 
Eliminate Fertilizers—Farm Papers 
Do More Than Merely Tell How to 
Make Money—Make an Extra Good 
Garden This Year 


AM very much afraid that our 

friends who are expecting to cut 
out the use of fertilizer this season 
—those who have poor land—are go- 
ing to make very 
much less crop 
than they expect 
to make. All man- 
ner of insect pests 
do more harm 
generally to feeble 
plants—such as us- 
ually are growing 
on unfertilized 
land—than they do 
proportionately to 
strong, sturdy plants, and in many 
cases take away the little that one 
“seemeth to have.” 





MR. FRENCH 


It would seem much better to me 
to keep up about the ordinary fertil- 
ization where it is possible to secure 
the fertilizer, and then plant some 
sale feed crop on part of the acreage, 
if it is thought best to réduce the 
cotton acreage materially. 

I have seen chinch bugs ruin com- 
pletely a poor piece of corn, when no 
damage practically was done the 
heavy, strong growing plants that 
stood in the field that lay right along- 
side. The more-crop-on-less-acreage 
idea makes a strong appeal to me, 
rather than a less crop on more acre- 
age. 

* ok OX 

Several letters have come to hand 
recently from young men who are 
out of patience with the farm papers; 
complaining that they state too many 
general propositions and do not asa 
rule give enough definite information 
of how to do things. 

Well, in the first place my young 
friends should remember that a farm 
and home paper is not simply a 
weekly or monthly farm bulletin; it 
having dther functions, as necessary 
anyway, as explaining how to per- 
form certain farm practices. Life on 
the farm is more, I trust, to all Pro- 
gressive Farmer readers than a mere 
money-making business. As I see it, 
the money-getting is the small part 
in the farm life. The question of 


performing a service to our fellow Willie had ever seen a snake; and, as it 


men; the matter of inereasing our 


‘brain power by the solution of diffi- er.” he exclaimed, “come here quick! Here’s 


cult farm problems; the joy of over- change. 


coming great obstacles; the training 


of our minds to look forward to fur- on 
ther achievements; the pleasure we v4 ‘ 
find in looking upon green fields, and 


superior animals; in listening to the 
songs of birds and laughing streams, 
take precedence in my mind over the 
paltry dollar we dig out of the farm; 
and the farm paper that handles all 
the phases of farm life has a wider 
field than is bounded by the how of 
planting potatoes or corn or butcher- 
ing a hog. Personally, I think we al- 
ready have full much of definite in- 
structions on how to do certain 
things, in our farm paper. Experi- 
ment station men in every direction 
are falling over one another in an 
effort to get you their bulletins that 
treat in an authoritative way of the 
every-day -problems of the farm. 
What many of our farm papers lack 
in my opinion, is not this that has 
been mentioned; but inspiration to 
wider thinking, cleaner living, and a 
bigger life all round on the farm. 
And this bigger life springs from the 
mind and heart, and not from the 
pocketbook. 

I wouldn’t for a minute belittle the 
value of the dollar on the farm; but 
the really big farm paper has a 
broader work at hand than simply 
telling how more dollars are to be 
made. The Progressive Farmer, for 
instance, goes into thousands of 
homes where it is all the reading mat- 
ter the family has access to, and 
what an opportunity for good would 
be wasted were it simply a “money- 
making” paper. 

* * 

I was thinking again today—as I 
was going about the farm work— 
what a wonderful machine the hu- 
man mind is. No one has ever been 
able to measure the height to which 
it may soar or the depth to which 
it may be plunged. 

Isn’t it a fine thought, this: that a 
person can be a bigger and smarter 
and better person every day than he 
was the day before? All that is nec- 
essary is a determination each morn- 
ing that we will do bigger, smarter 
and better things that day than we 
did the previous day; the mind and 
heart expanding each day to give 
room to the new burden that is not 
a burden at all, but a thing so charg- 
cd with buoyancy as to be not only 
self-supporting, but an aid in rais- 
ing the whole mind of the individual. 
This is the receipt after which most 
big men and women are made. It 
don’t “just happen so” many times, in 
the building of big minds. 

* * * 

There is every indication, to my 
mind, that the present is to be a fine 
year for trying out the live-at-home 
theory, prospects being good for 
high-priced food crops and. low- 
priced specialties that are not food 
products. So you have, of course, 
made a start, by arranging for a big 
garden space, with long rows, that 
mean cheap cultivation. And keep 
in mind food value when planting, for 
garden crops are as field crops in 
this, that some contain much more of 

food value than others. 

You will likely have plenty of corn 
bread in your ration; so let the gar- 
den furnish the balance—those foods 
that are rich in protein and succu- 
lence. English peas, snaps, butter 
and lima beans, are the old standbys 
to furnish the protein, and_ kale, 
spinach, rape, turnip salad, tomatoes, 
cabbage, ete., run strong to succu- 
lence. And while you are getting, get 
plenty. A. L. FRENCH. 


HOME-MIXING FERTILIZERS 


| IS estimated that the home-mixing of 
fe 


rtilizers saves a farmer from $3 to $5 
per ton, Few farm operations pay so well 
for the amount of time and labor involved, 
Full instructions for home-mixing can be ob- 
tained by writing to Sidney §S, Rittenberg 
Clemson College, for Circular 10, ‘Home Mix- 


ing and General Fertilizer Formulas.—Clem- 
son Bulletin, 





It was the first time that four-year-old 


writhed and squirmed along, he ran into the 
house to tell of his discovery. ‘Oh, Moth- 


a tail wagging without any dog!’”—Ex- 
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HIS trestlefcarries trains weighing hundreds of tons each, 
day after day, year in and year out. In building it, the en- 
gineers used wood they knew, from test and experience, to be 
strong enough to carry the load, and durable enough to last. 
_, rhe builder of that silo had to consider strength and dur- 
ability, just as the bridge builder considered it. 
_ But the silo man also had to be sure that his material would 
insure the proper fermentation of newly packed silage—that it 
would make the best silage. 


Bridge builder and silo builder—both selected the same 
material— 


Southern Yellow Pine 


READ THESE PROOFS—Aere’s the Proof of Yellow Pine’s 
Strength, as shown by comparative tests made by the U.S Forest 
Service and the figures reproduced in R. S. Kellogg’s “Lumber 
and Its Uses,” 1914, a standard work on forest products. The 
table shows the relative breaking strength and crushing strength 
of the woods listed, the tests all having been made from selected 
pieces of perfect wood of the same size. 








Woods Tested Breaking Strength Crushing Strength 
Long Leaf Yellow Pine... .8,630........ osencces Meee 
Li ee Serre se ee 3,510 
OT ee re Seren 3,280 
Slippery Elm............ 0 eect, 3,180 
ee eee ee ee 3,330 
0 Se ere eee 0 Ser errs: 3,960 
IE iii bcos + vols EE ee <0 8 00 co ork ee 2,920 
Hemlock, Eastern........ ese ee ee 3,270 
OS Se SOR rere 4 2,300 
0 ee | Beer ere 2,490 
re cr 2,760 
| ETT, | Perr re wr? T 2,170 


Here’s what an unbiased silo expert says in Bulletin No. 70, 
1912, Agricultural Experiment Station, Storrs, Connecticut: 

“A round, wooden-stave silo, taking all things into consideration, has proved 
most satisfactory. « « e . Silage keeps best against wood and nothing is lost 
around the edges.” 

There are the facts. Consider them for yourself. Then 
consider the low cost of the Southern Yellow Pine silo, its un- 
equaled qualities as a container. Couple that with its strength 
and durability, and figure out for yourself whether a Southern 
Yellow Pine silo isn’t the silo that is best for your pocket-book, 
and best for your silage. 

We have no silos to sell you—there are a number of first class 
Southern Yellow Pine silos made, and you'll make no mistake in 
any of them. 


Send for Our Free Silo Book 


We have, however, a Silo Book, all about silo building ff 
and using, and all fact, backed by reports from govern- iene 
ment and state authorities. ‘That book is absolutely Association 
free to you if you will send us your name and address. / OO ni hiding 
Also, we have carefully prepared plans for model 


New Orleans, La. 
barns, cattle sheds, poultry houses, feed oa Send me FREE your 





























granarics, and other farm buildings, com- m Site Book 
plete with lumber bills, cost estimates, etc. Cancel rer ates 
° ie of Lumber Tests 

These, too, are free to you for the asking. House Plans 
Whatever the information you may if 
want concerning lumber, write us Name .... 
personally, and you will receive a 
prompt personal answer. a 

Yo F.D State. i 

—— 








BLACK MOLASSES 


Best and Cheapest Stock Food. 
50-gallon barrel for $6. 
Write for delivered price on large lots. 
The J. J. GARVEY Co., 
Dept. P.F.. NewOrleans, La. 


RENEW ALL YOUR SUBSCRIP- 
TIONS THROUGH US 


Our clubs save you money. We will gladad- 
ly make a special club on any papers you 
may wish. 

One letter, one money order—and it’s @il 
attended to. 

May we serve you? 

THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


mercer tile 














When writing to advertisers, say: “I am 
writing you as an advertiser in The Progres- 
sive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability 
of all advertising it carries.” 





































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 











Which will 
you buy 


a “cream thief” or 
a “savings bank”’ 
Cream Separator? 


WITH A GREAT MANY MaA- 
chines or implements used on 
the farm it doesn’t make much 
difference which of several 
makes you buy. 


ONE MAY GIVE YOU A LIT- 
tle better or longer service than 
another, but it’s mostly a mat- 
ter of individual preference 
and often it makes little differ- 
ence which one you choose 

NOT SO WITH BUYING 
cream separator, however. 





AS TO HOW MUCH CLEANER 
the De Laval skims than any 
other separator, the best evi- 
dence of this is the well-known 
fact that all other makes were 
discarded by the creamerymen 
years ago, and that to-day 98% 
of the cream separators used in 
creameries the world over are 
exclusively De Lavals. 


THEN THE DE LAVAL IS SO 

A much better designed and so 
7 much more substantially built 
and runs at so much lower 


THE MOST WASTEFUL MA- speed than other separators 
! chine on the farm is a cheap that its average life is from 15 
inferior or half worn-out cream to 20 years, as compared with 


separator, 


THE MOST PROFITABLE MA- 
| chine on the farm is a De Laval 
Cream Separator. 


A CREAM SEPARATOR IS 

| wused twice a day, 730 times a 
year, and if it wastes a little 
cream every time you use it 
it’s a “cream thief”, and an ex- 
pensive machine even if you 
got it as a gift. 

BUT IF IT SKIMS CLEAN TO 
the one or two-hundredths of 








an average life of from 2 to 5 
years for other machines. 


THERE ARE OTHER ADVAN- 
tages as well, such as easier 
turning, easier washing, less 
cost for repairs, and the better 
quality of De Laval cream, 
which, when considered in con- 
nection with its cleaner skim- 
ming and greater durability, 
make the De Laval the best as 
well as the most economical 
cream separator. 


one per cent, as thousands and REMEMBER, THAT IF YOU 
thousands of tests with a Bab- ‘want a De Laval right now 
cock Tester show the De Laval there is no reason why you 


does, then it’s a cream saver, 
and the most profitable ma- 
chine or implement on the farm 
—a real “savings bank” for its 
fortunate owner. 


should let its first cost stand in 
the way, because it may be pur- 
chased on such liberal terms 
that it will actually pay for 
itself out of its own savings. 


















A De Laval catalog to be had for the asking tells more fully why the 
De Laval is a “savings bank’’ cream separator, or the local De Laval 
agent will be glad to explain the many points of De Laval superiority. 
If you don’t know the nearest local agent, simply write the nearest 
De Laval main office as below. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


165 Broadway, New York 29 E. Madison St., Chicago 




















50,000 BRANCHES AND LOCAL AGENCIES THE WORLD OVER 








Guaranteed to do more and 
better work with less power | 


than any other silo filler operating under equal conditions. That 
guarantee is based on what repeated tests have proved that the 
Appleton Silo Filler will. do. By its efficiency and economy in 
use, its positive safeguards against breakdowns and its extra long 
life; the Appleton proves that service-cost is the only sensible 
basis on which to choose a silo filler. 

Solid oak frame, braced, bolted and mortised; impossible to pull out 
of line. Special high-grade tool steel knives, spiraled to give clean 
shea. ing cut. 10 lengths of cut, 5-16 to 2’ inches. Tremendous capacity. 
Positive frictionless self feed table runs on chilled iron rollers One 
lever controls feed rolls and table. Independent belt driven blower,on 


APPLETON 












Silo Filler f£.... 


Explains how siloing doubles 


has speed adjustable to minimum use of power for any feed values of crops; describes 


height silo. Lowdown, cut-under frame; easy to handle. ; ; ; 
Send for catalog of details showing 4 sizes. “ op meen yet og ares 


Appleton Manufacturing Co., 437 Fargo St., Batavia, lll. real value. Sent free—writel 











Hot Weather Milk Shipping 
Troubles Overcome! 


The bother and expense of icing and felt jacketing are 
eliminated! Freshness of sweet milk and cream are assured, 
aren in the hottest days, and on the longest hauls, by the use 
of the 


STURGES Refrigerator Milk Can 


An actual, refrigerator milk can. Air tight, germ proof, 
heat proof, almost as efficient as a thermos _ bottle. nables_you to 
reach out for more distant and more profitable markets. Enables 
you to get better prices for milk and cream because you can guar- 
antee your shipments will always reach destination fresh and sweet, 


Write for Booklet No. 57 and letters from users 
Built by the makers of ‘‘The Cans of Guaranteed Capacity”” 


Sturges & Burn Mfg. Co., 5085. Green St., Chicago 
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When writing to advertisers say, “I saw your advertisement in The 
Progressive Farmer.” 








LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY 








DAIRY CLEANLINESS NEXT TO 
GODLINESS—AND PAYS 


(Prize Letter) 


O YOU know that the cow is the 
money maker of the farm and 
should be treated like a child—kind- 
ly? And that when you treat her 
right, she will over pay you in milk 
and butter? 
Why not feed her several different 
kinds of feed, instead of the same 
kind day in and day out? It is just as 





important to feed her at regular 
hours as yourself. 

She should be milked at regular 
hours. Her udder should be brushed 


with a damp cloth before milking. 
Cleanliness in handling the milk will 
make it keep longer. Cows should 
not be milked in pails that have not 
been thoroughly scalded. Hot water 
kills the germs that play hide-and- 
seek in the corners of the pails. After 
milking, the pail should not be hung 
up on a nail in the stable to catch all 
germs that happen to be flying in the 
air; these germs get in the milk and 
spoil the flavor and cause the milk to 
taste cowy. And, too, they make the 
milk sour in a hurry. 

A cow is a nervous animal and 
should not be whipped and cussed to 
death because she fails to let the milk 
down. If you whip her, she will 
check up in giving milk—which means 
a smaller purse at the end of the 
month. 

Whitewash the stables every month 
or so with lime. The gutters should 
be kept clean as possible. A little 
dirt thrown in the gutters each day 
will help. 

It makes no difference if she is a 
cow, stop running her off to the pas- 
ture and beating her back to the 
lot in the evening. Let her walk as 
slow as you, and she will keep in bet- 
ter condition and give more milk. 

Cows ‘like pure, clean drinking wa- 
ter instead of water out of the boys’ 
swimming holes. 

Cows do not like to have their feed 
changed too suddenly. To do so will 
cause a decrease in milk. They area 
kind of animals that like salt some- 
times—why not keep a salt rock be- 
fore them? 

A few milkers milk with dry hands 
—that’s all right. Thousands put their 
hands in the milk to make them 
moist—do not do that; you are put- 
ting thousands of germs in the milk. 
Milk with dry hands. 

Some milkers milk with anything 
on. Overalls or Sunday clothes, no 
matter what you wear, be clean. 
A few begin milking singing; no mat- 
ter if you are singing a good church 
song—stop it. Milk quietly. And do 
not stop milking until you are sure 
there is not another drop. 

The old iron-bound bucket may 
hold more milk, but certainly it holds 
more germs. Use tin or galvanized 
iron pails. But do not forget to scald 
that bucket before milking. 

When we have milked and emptied 
the pail, let’s hang it out in the sun- 
shine, the great germ destroyer. 

BASIL J. TAYLOR, 

Wake Forest, N. C. 





$36,450 FOR HEREFORD PRIZES 


Show Appropriation for 1915 Largest 
in the History of the Breed 
XHIBITORS of Herefords will 
have the opportunity of showing 
for more money this year than ever 
before in one year in the history of 





the breed. The directors of the 
American Hereford Cattle Breeders’ 
Association have apportioned the 


sum of $36,450 among 44 shows and 
fairs. This is the largest sum ever 
appropriated for show purposes in 
one year by this association, and is 
an increase of $10,000 over the appro- 
priation of last year. Of the increase, 
$6,000 goes to the Panama-Pacific Ex- 
position. 

Hereford judges were recommend- 


ed for the leading shows and state 
fairs. Phil C. Lee, of San Angelo, 
Texas, Vice-President of the asso- 
ciation, was recommended as judge 
at the Panama-Pacific Exposition; 
George M. Boles, of Lubbock, Texas, 
for the American Royal at Kansas 
City, and Frank W. Van Natta, of 
Fowler, Ind., for the International at 
Chicago. 

It was decided not to maintain a 
view herd of Herefords at San Fran- 
Cisco, in view of the fact that the 
foot-and-mouth quarantines would 
make it practically impossible to se- 
cure a sufficient number of represen- 
tative animals for such a herd. 


The majority of the premium ap- 
propriations were made conditional 
upon the show and fair managements 
offering at least an equal amount on 
the Hereford classes, and all of them 
on condition that the competition 
shall be open to the world. The list 
ot shows and fairs for which appro- 
priations were made, the amounts 
and judges recommended, follow: 

American Royal, Kansas City, Mo., $5,000; 
George M. Boles, Lubbock, Texas. 

International, Chicago, $3,000; 
Man Natta, Fowler, Ind. 

National Western Show, Denver, Col., 
$2,500; Thomas Mortimer, Madison, Neb. 

National Breeders and Feeders’ Show, Ft. 
Worth, Texas, $2,500; F. C. Giltner, Emi- 
nence, Ky, 

Tri-State Fair, Memph®, Tenn., $600; J. 
M. Curtice, Kansas City, Mo, 

Interstate Fair, Sioux City, Ia., 
gust F. Hager, Avoca, Ia, 

Alabama State Fair, Birmingham, §200; 
no recommendation, 

California State Fair, 
no recommendation. 

Illinois State Fair, Springfield, $500; Tom 
Clark, Beecher, Ill, 

Indiana State Fair, Indianapolis, 
Hugh Robinson, Evansville, Wis. 

Iowa State Fair, Des Moines, $1,500; H. O. 


Frank W. 


$500; Au- 
Sacramento, 


$200; 


$500; 


Moxley, Shelbyville, Ky. 

Kansas State Fair, $1,000; W. J. Brown, 
Fall River, Kans, 

Kentucky State Fair, Louisville, $500; 
Capt. T. E. Robson, London, Ont, 

Louisiana State Fair, Shreveport, $400; J. 


IE, Boog-Scott, Coleman, Tex. 
Maine State Fair, Augusta, 
ommendation, 


Mississippi, 
ville, Ky. 

Montana State Fair, Helena, 
Chandler, Baker, Ore, 

Michigan, $200; no recommendation, 


Minnesota State Fair, Hamline, $500; J. 
H. Van Natta, Lafayette, Ind, 


$300; no rec- 


$600; W. H. Roe, Shelby- 


$500; George 


Missouri State Fair, Sedalia, $800; Wil- 
liam Hutcheson, Bolckow, Mo. 
Nebraska State Fair, Lincoln, $500; 


Claude H. Makin, Grandview, Mo. 
North Dakota State Fair, Fargo, $200; no 
recommendation, ’ 
North Carolina, $200; no recommendation. 
New Hampshire State Fair, 


$400; no rece 
ommendation, 


New York State Fair, Syracuse, $500; L. 
O. Clifford, Oshawa, Ont, 
Ohio State Fair, Columbus, $200; R. M. 


Hamer, Lafayette, Ind. 


Forest City Fair, Cleveland, O., $400; Tom 
Clark, Beecher, Ill, 


Oklahoma State Fair, Oklahoma City, 
$400; Prof. W. L. Cariyle, Stillwater, Okla. 

Oregon State Fair, Salem, $300; no recom- 
mendation. 

Pennsylvania State Fair, 
mendation, 

South Dakota State Fair, 
E. Potter, Springfield, Minn, 

Tennessee State Fair, Nashville, $300; John 


$200; no recom- 


Huron, $500; L. 


Robbins, Horace, Ind, 

Texas State Fair, Dallas, $300; R. V. Col- 
bert, Stamford, Texas. 

Utah State Fair, Salt Lake City, $500; L. 
G. Davis, Saratoga, Wyo. 

Vermont State Fair, $400; James Carroll, 
Jackson Center, Pa. 

Virginia State Fair, $500; Lucio W. Hill, 
Locust Dale, Va. 

Washington State Fair, $500; C. J. McNa- 
mara, Big Sandy, Mont, 

West Virginia State Fair, $400; Graham 


F, Blandy, New York City. 


Wisconsin State Fair, Milwaukee, $200; no 
recommendation, 


Wyoming State Fair, Douglas, $400; Prof, 
J. T. Caine, Douglas, Wyo. 

Panhandle State Fair, Amarillo, Texas, 
$1,000; D. D. Casement, Colorado Springs, 
Colo, 

Blue Grass Fair, Lexington, Ky., $250; C, 
D. Bellows, Maryville, Mo. a 

Pacific International, Portland, Ore., $600; 
J. L. Smith, Spokane, Wash, 


Panama-Pacific 
Cal., $6,000; 


Exposition, 


San Francisco, 
Phii ¢. 


Lee, San Angelo, Texas, 





I am so well satisfied with your paper that 
if I could afford the expense I would have it 
sent for twelve months to every farmer in 
my county. I am thoroughly in accord with 
you, especially on rural credits and land seg- 
regation between the races. I will send you 
a list of names of my neighbors and shall be 
giad if you will send them a sample copy of 
The Progressive Farmer. I am trying hard 
to get them to subscribe.—Frank Durden, 
Rutledge, Ga, : 
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Saturday, April 24, 1915] 
JERSEYS 


rrr 


The Jersey 


comes into maturity early, is 
long-lived and is often found 
making records even to ad- 
vanced age. She stands 
above all other breeds for 
economic production. Shall we mail 
you free a good book on the Jersey? 


THE AMERICAN JERSEY CATTLE CLUB, 
324 W. 23d St., New York City. 


prroor 






















OAKWOOD FARM 


Breeder of Jersey 
Cattle for 22 Years 


Nothing but bulls for sale at present. Prices 
from $40.00 to $100.00. 


R. L. SHUFORD, Prop., Newton, N. C. 











SHORTHORNS 
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HORN CATTL 





Watch for our Shorthorns at the Fairs. Write 
for prices on what you want. 
LESPEDEZA FARM, Hickory Valley, Tenn. 
HEREFORDS 





w 

Extra choice, young registered Hereford bulls and heif- 
ers forsale. Also 5 high class registered Holstein bulls 
forsale. BEST HERD IN THE SOUTH. 
GILTNER BROTHERS, —3 EMINENCE, KY. 


HORSES AND JACKS 
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Jacks, Saddlers and Percherons 


Fine Kentucky Mammoth jacks 
and jennetts, saddle and Perche- 
ron horses. We can show you 
more good jacks, fox-walking stal- 
lions and mares and geldings than 
any other farm in the State. Short- 
horn, Hereford and Jersey cattle. 
Write for prices describing your 
wants. 


The Cook Farms, Lexington, Ky. 














Mammouth Jacks, Trotting Bred Colts, and Registered 
Gereford Cattle. Kentucky Mammouth Jacks from 1 to 
5 yearsold. Registered trotting bred colts by fashion- 
able bred sires, 15 registered Hereford Bulls from 6to 
12 months old, 

U. G@. SAUNDERS 


Fairland Stock Farm, Lexington, Ky. 


SAVE HALF Your 
Paint Bills 


By using INGERSOLL PAINT—proved 
best by 66 years’ use. It will please you. 
Only paint endorsed by the “Grange.” 
Made in all colors—for all purposes. 


DELIVERED FREE 
From the Mill Direct to You at Factory Prices. 


INGERSOLL PAINT BOOK — FREE 

Tells all about Paint and Painting for Durability. How 

to avoid trouble and expense caused by paints fading, 

chalking and fae ae? Valuable information free to 

Zou with Sample Color Cards. Write me. DO IT 
OW. Ican save you money. 


O.W. Ingersoll, 257 Plymouth St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Bigger better book 
fr Silo owners 


If you are thinking of buying an ensil- 
age cutter, write for this new book— 
“Making Silage Pay Better.” Full of 
dollar-savVing, dollar-making ideas. 

‘fells all about the Blizzard Ensilage Cutter 
—the original ‘*blower’’ cutter. Simple and 
safe—a wo! eater—smali engine runs it— 
unlimited elevating capacity—lasts for years. 

Tite today for the book. 


30-TON GILO $73 


50-TON 
i 60 Ton $83.00 


j i 25 Ton $59.00 
ui 75 Ton $95.00 95 Ton $112.00 
Freight Prepaid. 
Mechanical inventions make founda- 
tion unnecessary. Stronger, better, 
safer, than Silos costing three times 
our price. Makes perfect ensilage, 
STORM PROOF. Easily, quickly 
erected. Strongly endorsed by users. 
Shipped from Kansas City factory. 
Write for illustrated literature. 
5.L. JONES MFG. CO. 
445 New England Bullding 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Pertectly Air-tight 


Z 
my Perfect-fitting doors make the silo abso- 
iS lutely air-tight. That keeps the ensilage 
sweet and fresh down to last forkful. Quick, 
easy adjustment—no hammer or wrench 
needed, owen steel hoops form easy 
ladder. Built to last a lifetime—of White or 
| Yellow Pine, Oregon Firor Cypress. You 
| may pay more money, but you can’t buya 
better silo. Complete anchoring system 
furnished with every silo. Our motto is 
Quality. Write today for free catalog. 
ECONOMY SILO & MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. M, Frederick, Md. 






















































Strong—Economical 
Air-tight—keeps silage perfectly—easi- 
ly erected—no repair bills; the 


DURO SILO 


LLLJ 
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[ouno} | (Made of Armco Pure Iron to Last 
{4 a Lifetime 
is the ideal construction—won’t rust, 
'L] 1 —srot, burn or blow down. 
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By, $l sscCanalst, Milaiatove Ohic. 
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AWoman’s Experience in Hog Raising 


{F YOU are raising scrub hogs do the 

best you can with them until you 
can do better, but you should get bet- 
ter stock. If you can’t afford to buy 
improved hogs, buy a pig of one of 
the good bacon breeds and ina few 
months it will grow into a fine hog | 
that will be a source of pride and | 


proper attention, keep it healthy, free 
of vermin, and don’t let it get stunt- 
ed. 


Plant a variety of feed for your 
hogs. They don’t do well on one kind 
of feed alone. If you have bad luck 
don’t get discouraged but remember 
that the more valuable anything is 
the harder it is to propagate. The 
worthless things are the ones that 
spring up of themselves. 

A few years ago, though we had 
some very good hogs, I determined 
to raise Berkshires. I purchased a 
female pig which I saw advertised 
and she arrived safely and was a 
beauty. I was very proud of her, but 
on the third day after her arrival she 
managed to escape from her pen and 
disappear and no amount of searching 
and inquiring disclosed her where- 
abouts. I was sorely disappointed 
but not discouraged. I then ordered 
a pair of pigs, which were not so pret- 
ty as the pig I lost, yet I felt very 
proud of them. I kept them until 
they were grown when cholera swept 
through our herd and before we pur- 
chased serum it was too late and 
nearly all were lost, including my 
Berkshire sow. This was a sore dis- 
appointment, but as we still had the 
male, I determined to try again. Af- 
ter a thorough disinfection of the 
premises with lime and Kreso dip, in 
a short time I again ordered a female 
pig which has prospered. I now have 
several gilts and a new litter of pigs, 
besides a nice drove of half-breed 
porkers. 

We had peanuts and peas on which 
to fatten our hogs last fall, and they 
gathered them themselves. We also 
fed them with corn. 

MRS. J. H. MIXON, 
Estill, S. C. : 





Dairy Cows That Pay Over $6 a 
Month Profit 


HAT there are a _ considerable 

number of dairy cows in Catawba 
County which are yielding their own- 
ers a profit as high as $79.24, and 
more, each year, is the statement of 
County Agent H. K. Foster, who sub- 
mits a table of averages for 719 cows 
in a number of Southern states, giv- 
ing also a list of the best 10 cows in 
the lot. 

The average of the 719 cows was 
4,299.4 pounds of milk and 216.8 pounds 
of butter fat. The value of the pro- 
duct was $68.90, less $36.27 for feed, 
leaving a net profit of $32.63 the cow 
the year. The butter fat cost 16.7 
cents the pound, and for every dollar 
of feed there was a return of $1.90. 

The average of the best 10 cows in 
the lot, whose record is being dupli- 
cated and bettered by a number of 
Catawba County cows, shows an av- 
erage milk production of 2,681.9 
pounds of milk and 459 pounds of but- 
ter fat. The value of the product was 
$144.97, less $65.73 for feed, leaving a 
net profit of $79.24. The cost of but- 
ter fat was 14.3 cents the pound. For 
every dollar in feed there was a re- 
turn of $2.20. 

Records of experiment stations 
show that a cow produces seven tons 
of manure annually, which has a plant 
food value of $2.96 the ton, making 
the seven tons worth $20.72. Added 
to the cash profit of the average cow 
in the 719, this gives a total of $53.35 
in cash and fertilizer value, produced 
by one cow in one year.— Newton 
Correspondence Charlottte Observer. 





I have joined the Corn Club and am going 
to do my best to see what I can make rais- 
ing corn. My father says The Progressive 
Farmer is the best paper he ever saw. It 


furnishes reading matter for the whole fam- 
ily—reading that is clean and wholesome 





profit to you, provided you give it the | 
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PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 








REGISTERED 


under our absolute guarantee. 


quality at breeder’s price—first cost. 
Write, wire or come today. 





25% —OF F — 25% 


Kentucky Saddle Stallions 


at 25 per cent off of list prices for 30 days 


Being somewhat overstocked we desire to dispose of 
that on hand before our new crop of colts come on. 


Now is your opportunity to buy at your own price, 


Also have riding and driving mares and geldings of 


| GLENWORTH FARMS, ALLEN S. EDELEN, Owner, 
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Burgin, Ky. 











Wednesda 


test. The Ewell Farm and Cleburne Farm H 


Tennessee has never had the “FOOT 


Catalog address 
EWELL FARM, 


test than any other herds in the State of Tennessee. The C 
more Championship and Grand Championship prizes than any other farm in Tennessee. 


Our Present Offering Combines Show Type and Richness in Unsurpassed Individuals 
We will keep animals purchased by Southern Buyers 
AND MOUTH” d 


Forty-First Annual Sale Of 
EWELL FARM and CLEBURNE FARM JERSEYS 
May 26, 1915 

EWELL STATION, SPRING HILL, TENNESSEE 
Seventy-Five Head of Jerseys From Prize Winning and Register of Merit Dams 


Tennessee stands ahead of all Southern States in number 


isease, and 


of cows in the Register of Merit 
erds have more cows under the Register of Merit 
leburne Farm Show Herd has now 


until October Ist. free of all charge. 


without fear of infection. We will also offer a few PONIES and HORSES. inthis ie. Fe 


SPRING HILL, TENN. 
COL. R. R. BAILEY, Auctioneer 








nnosve BERKSHIRES 
SELWYN FARMS 


EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., Charlotte, N. C. 
BERKSHIRES, HOLSTEIN and JERSEY CATT 














etna. 


Lee’s Premier 3rd, cost $1,100, his sire sold for $1,500, 
his dam sold for $1,500. 
Keystone Baron Duke, the Grand Champion Boar at 
the International Live Stock Show, Chicago, 1910. 
Offspring of either Boar for sale at’ reasonable prices. 
All hogs guaranteed cholera immune. 
Registered Jersey and Holstein Cattle. 
Calves of either sex or breed for sale. 
Buy from the best and most noted herd in the South. 


erent 


PPL 





200 head of the finest pure-bred and h 
bred to Sons of Rag Apple Korndyke 8th. 


wants. 


ELKTON FARM, 


HOLSTEINS AND GUERNSEYS 


cows and heifers; some fresh, others freshing; all 
bred to finest Registered Bulls. Holstein Heifers 


sold at auction for the record price of $25,000. Pure- 
bred bulls and grade heifer calves. Send us your 


Elkton, Maryland. 


igh-grade 


The bull 








DUROC-JERSEYS 


aw 








Herd of 200 to pick from. 


WEST WIND STOCK FARM 


DUROC - JERSEYS 


Pigs and Hogs from 8 Weeks to 12 Months Old. 
Nothing but the 


best shipped for breeding pu . li 
and breeding unexcelled- — 
S. D. O’NEAL, Prop., VAUCLUSE, VA. 














BERKSHIRES. 

Superb lot of gilts sired by Mills Premfer Duke No. 
176602, Black Arthur No. 182898, and Charmer’s Lee 7th 
No. 173713, being bred to the great boar G@illucas Art 
Prince 3rd No. 1890420. Buy a bred gilt and start the 
foundation of a pure-bred herd. Also pigs in pairs and 
rios properly mated, young boars and bred sows. 
Everything registered. 

§ Oxford, North Carolina 


Kiuae VARI ____ Gaterd, Herm Caretinn 
Se ee 
BERKSHIRES ouaviry. 


A very select bunch of 
fine pigs, 2 to 4 mos. 











first class. Also bred 
sows. 


Order today. Pil (ue 
Windy Heights Berkshire Farm, Sycamore, Va. 











Six Young Berkshire Boars 


Three sired by a fine son of Star Value (that sold 
for $4000) Dam a line bred Lord Premier and Premier 
Longfellow sow. Three sired by a grandson of Riv- 
al’s Champion (that soid for $1,750) Dams—large 
Longfellow Premier C. sows. These boars are bred 
deep in the blood of the best sires and dams of the 
Berkshire family. Prices $15, $20, $25, each. 5 choice- 
ly bred young Berkshire sows 25 dollars each 
and 25 pigs from 6 to 10 Weeks old, seven to ten 
dollars each. Come and see or write. 


B. P. Williamson, Raleigh, N. C 





“Thorough-Bred Duroc Hogs” 





Boars, ready for service. 


Snes 


Open Gilts, Bred Gilts, Shoats, 
Weaned Pigs and good, husky 


JAMES L. TAYLOR, Olean, Miller co., Mo. 
ll 














Jersey Ho 


Purest blood lines. 
or your money refunded. 





Registered Duroc- 


Young stock for sale at all times. 
Satisfaction 


J. W. HODGE, Elko, Georgia. 











PIGS ONLY—Red aristocrats; everything 
everything guaranteed; booking orders 
letters. 

WwW. W. SHAY, 


DUROC-JERSEYS 


registered; 
now. Ask 


about yours. Itis our business and pleasure to answer 


Cruso, N. C. 





— choice, pure-bred pigs place y 
wi 
J. LYERLY & SONS, 


Duroc-Jersey Pigs 


Remember we guarantee satisfaction. If you 


our orders 


Cleveland, N.C. 





POLAND-CHINAS 











POLAND CHINA PIGS 
From Large Progressive Boars an 
T.E, BROWN, MURFREESBOR 


d Sows. 
0, TENN. 











China pigs. 
E. VW. Jones, 


FOR SALE &ezistered bie type Poland 


te me. 


Woodlawn, Va. 








ELKTON FARM BERKSHIRES. 


Comprise the blood of 
Champion Rival, Masterpiece, Premier 
Longfellow, Berryton Duke, Columbia 
Jewell and Trueworth strains. 

Pigs $25 trio, service boars from $20. Breeding and 
individuality cannot be beat. Cholera immune. 


Give us a trial. 
ELKTON FARM, Elkton, Md. 














O. I. C. SWINE 
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Pure-bred pigs of the highest 
quality. Sired by Prize Boars that 
weigh 450 to 1110 lbs, out of sows 
weighing 400 to 650 Ibs. Also bred 
gilts. Prices right. 


I. OWEN, 








for the old and the young.—Lee Ritchey, 
Lincolnton, N, C, 





Bedford City, Va. 


TAMWORTHS 


ROO 





ava etal 





Immuned service boars, all ages. 
dian or American bred. Farrowed by 
lb. Champion sows, sired by 800 to 1100 
Champion boars. Largest registered pri 
immuned herd in the South. Won 218 
21 champions, 9 grand champions and 
cups at eight shows in 1913. 





—TAMWORTH PIGS— 


English, Cana- 


DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM, Columbia, S.C. 


600 to 1200 
1b. Grand 
ze-winning 
premiums, 
5 trophy 











Pigs, bred gilts 
Tamworths. ready for service 
reasonable prices. 
good individuals offered for sale. 
WESTVIEW STOCK FAR 





D. 3. LYBROOK, Mgr. 2&8. 1, 


and boars 
for sale at 


All well bred and none but 


Winston-Salem, N, C, 
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GTHERN FARM GAZETTE! 


“You can tell by a man’s farm whether 
he reads it or not.” 


The Progressive Farmer Company 
(necorporated under the laws of North Carolina.) 
119 W. Hargett St., Raleigh, N. C. 


CLARENCE POE, Soe o* 

TAIT BUTLER, ‘ ‘ F ° 

B.L. MOSS, . ‘ : ‘ . 

W. F. MASSEY, ; ‘ ° ° 

JOHN S. PEARSON, .. . e. 88 . Secretary-Treasurer 

J.A. MARTIN, . ‘ ° ° . Advertising Manager 
J. L. Mogford, General Representative 











President and Editor 
Vice-President and Editor 
. Managing Editor 

: Contributing Editor 





ERE’S a good suggestion from a Virginia read- 

er: “Why not suggest through your paper that 
R. F. D. carriers be made notaries public with a fee 
of 25 cents for acknowledgments? This occurred 
to me when I had to take a horse from the plow, 
interrupt my wife’s housekeeping, and take her 
with me five miles to a notary.” 





READER asks, “What is necessary to make 
dairying profitable in the South?” The an- 
swer is, home-grown feeds, good dairy cows, and 
good dairymen. The first is easy, the second may 
be had at no great cost, and the third come only 
through study of what other dairymen have learn- 
ed and considerable experience and much work. 





PRIL is frequently a month of heavy, beating 
rains that pack the ground and aid in forming 
crusts that the little plants find it difficult to break 
through. Crusts seldom form on mellow, humus- 
filled soils, but the trouble is that we have too few 
soils of this kind, and, pending the time when we 
shall all have them, the harrow must be used lib- 
erally in breaking the ‘tight crusts that follow the 
dashing rains and drying winds. 





Y BOYS have recently been making a pond for 

summer boating, bathing and fishing,” said a 
subscriber to us the other day, “and I consider it 
a mighty good investment. Too many farmers fail 
to sympathize with their boys’ desire for recre- 
ation and then wonder why they do not like farm 
work.” Another farmer sometime ago gave us this 
experience: “I give my boys Saturday afternoons 
off for baseball and they work 33% per cent 
better.” 





HE Waxhaw Enterprise after investigating the 

subject has decided that farmers have about 
the same attitude toward reducing cotton acreage 
that the man in the story had toward reducing the 
size of his meals. His doctor had advised him to 
eat less, so he went to his wife and said: “The 
doctor says that I mustn’t eat so much. So instead 
of cgoking me twenty biscuits in the morning don’t 
make me but nineteen; but make them just a little 
bit bigger.” 





HE subject of Land Segregation Between the 

Races is evidently making a great impression 
on the young people of the South, interested as 
they are in bettering rural conditions and rural 
social life. Hardly a day passes now that we do 
not get one or more requests for literature from 
young men or women who wish to write essays on 
this topic, debate on it, or declaim something al- 
ready written on the subject. We are glad to 
comply with all these requests. 





EXT week in our “Diversification and Inde- 

pendence” articles and. farmers’ experience 
meeting we’re going to talk about saving money 
by growing more forage crops,- which of these 
crops are best, and how to plant and cultivate 
them. Of course if you’re immovably “sot” in the 
belief that you can get rich growing cheap cotton 
to buy dear feed, you needn’t come; but if you be- 
lieve your cotton money should go into your own 
pocket rather than that of the Iowa corn and hay 
grower, we'd certainly be glad for you to join us 
in this meeting. 





AS SPRING opens and the speculative bulls boost 
the price of cotton, all our brave resolutions 
to hold down the acreage appear to be forgotten. 
A few months ago people were talking a 50 per cent 
reduction; later this was scaled down to 33% per 
cent, to be followed by estimates of 15 and 20 per 
cent, and reports are now coming in that certain 
sections will increase rather than decrease the 
acreage. It may well be doubted whether the great 
mass of cotton growers will ever change in any 
short period, and it seems that it will only be the 
thinking, progressive individuals here and there 
who will blaze the way to freedom from the one- 


crop system. Such men are surely increasing, and 
the prosperity that comes to them as a4 result of 
their diversified farming and live-at-home methods 
will set an example that will aid in gradually leav- 
ening the whole lump. 





Are You Getting Your Share of This? 


CIENTISTS tell us that above every acre of 
land there is, reckoned at present prices, $11,- 
At this 
rate the man with a hundred-acre farm has $1,100,- 
000,000 worth, or enough to build two Panama 
Canals and have enough left to build a dozen mod- 
ern battleships; enough to supply every man, wo- 
man and child in the United States with $1l each; 
or enough to a little more than half pay for our 
annual whiskey and tobacco bill. 


000,000 worth of atmospheric nitrogen. 


Are you using this wealth? Are you changing 
it from an inert, unused possibility into a liquid 
asset? Are you turning into real money a goodly 
share of these potential millions? 

Both foreign and American manufacturers are 
now, by the use of powerful electric currents, com- 
bining this free atmospheric nitrogen with certain 
materials and thus rendering it available as a plant 
food. This is a great discovery; but for plain 
Farmer Jones we don’t see anything as yet to com- 
pare with Nature’s way, which is through the bac- 
teria that live in the little knots or nodules on the 
roots of peas, beans and the various clovers. 

From September to April is a period when our 
lands are usually idle; moreover, it is a period 
when they are too often washing away. But these 
busy little bacteria, working on the roots of bur 
and crimson clover and the vetches, are putting a 
new face on the soil fertility problem. No longer 
have we any business buying nitrogen in bags, 
when we can get it free with a lot of humus to 
boot. 

If you doubt this, turn under a crop of clover or 
vetch this spring and follow it with corn. If we’re 
not mistaken you'll be surprised at the yield that 
corn will make, and the way it will stand drouth 
will bring joy to your heart in these days of high- 
priced feed. 

But clovers and vetches are not the only plants 
whose roots furnish homes for our bacterial bene- 
factors. Cowpeas, peanuts, soy beans, velvet beans 
and lespedeza likewise are nitrogen gatherers, and 
no Southern farm that this summer does not util- 
ize these to the utmost will be living up to its op- 
portunities. 





The Case Against Half-and-Half Cotton 


ECENTLY the United States Department of 
Agriculture issued to cotton growers a warn- 
ing that Half-and-Half cotton, because of its 
very short staple, is not desired by the spinners 


and that it will consequently be unsafe to plant 
this variety this year. This warning has been 
taken up very generally by the press, and in at 


least one instance by a state department of agri- 
culture. 

Because of these widespread warnings against 
this cotton, farmers who have been growing it, 
and of these there seems to be no inconsiderable 
number, have become alarmed, many of them hav- 
ing asked for our opinion as to the best course to 
follow. We of course have no desire to be other 
than entirely fair, and it would seem well to ex- 
amine the evidence that we have so far received. 

Against Half-and-Half cotton we have first of ali 
the testimony of the United States Department of 
Agriculture that the staple is so short that the 
loss in spinning is excessive, making it necessary 
to pay lower prices for this cotton than for the 
average short staples. We do not know to what 
extent the mills have complained of its poor spin- 
ning qualities, but presume that it was their com- 
plaint that first brought the matter to the attention 
of the Department of Agriculture. More recently 
cotton buyers quite generally have warned grow- 
ers against planting the Half-and-Half, and to 
these warnings the local press has given wide pub- 
licity. So far as we know, this about sums up the 
evidence for the indictment. 

In defence of Half-and-Half cotton; at the Ala- 
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bama Experiment Station in 1914 it led all varie- 
ties in total yield of lint per acre and cash value 
per acre. The same year at the Holly Springs, 
Mississippi, Experiment Station it yielded at the 
rate of 1,018 pounds of lint per acre, with a total 
value of $78.40. Among the varieties less than one 
inch in length of staple grown at this station, Half- 
and-Half was surpassed by only one variety, this 
being a strain of Cook, which yielded at the rate 
of 1,024 pounds of lint per acre, worth $80.95. Cot- 
ton classifiers at Greenville, Miss. classify the 
Half-and-Half cotton as three-quarter-inch staple, 
this being the same length given Cook, one of the 
most widely 


known short 


and popular staple 
varieties. 

In view of the conflicting opinions, we cannot, 
without more evidence, concur in the recommen- 
dations that this cotton, where the farmer is al- 
ready growing it and has found it a good yielder 
and salable at prices equal to other short varieties, 
be discarded. Particularly do we believe this the 
sensible course in hill sections where only short 
cottons are grown and where buyers are seldom 
willing to pay a premium for better staples. 

In the meantime here’s a pretty job for our ex- 
periment stations and the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. For the grower’s protection 
it is the duty of these agencies to make careful 
tests and comparisons and accurately ascertain to 
what extent Half-and-Half is really the “black 
sheep” among cottons, or is merely being made 
the “goat.” 





The Week on the Farm 


E PUT that baby and fly picture on our 

Woman’s Page this week, but it’s for you, 

too, Mr. Farmer. We figure that after all 
the finest farm crop there is is the baby crop, and 
for the babies to eat with flies and sleep exposed 
to the bites of malaria-bearing mosquitoes doesn’t 
exactly look like giving them a square deal. This 
is your business, too, just as much as it is Moth- 
er’s. There’s not a minute to lose if you’re going 
to thoroughly screen the house before fly and 
mosquito time. 

* * * 

Don’t fail to read our dairy letters and articles 
in this issue. To us, memories and anticipations 
of rich milk and cream, such as are easy to have 
on every farm, are pleasant indeed, and doubly so 
when we remember that a really good cow cuts 
the grocery bill very materially. “Milk.and butter 
every day in every year” is a splendid idea to fit 
in our live-at-home plan, and if you’re not putting 
the idea into practice, try it and see what you've 
been missing, 

* * 

And while we’re talking cows, what sort of pas- 
ture have yours? Pine saplings and broomsedge 
are mighty hard for cows to turn into milk and 
butter,—certainly harder than knee-deep Bermuda 
grass Still it seems that a lot of us 
expect high-class dairy cow performances on a 
scrub ration. 


and clover. 


It can’t be done. 


A Thought for the Week 


AM in better health and more able to do my 
] work at seventy-seven than I was at forty- 

seven, * * * QOld age is not such a bugaboo 
after all. He is, in many ways, better to live with 
than youth, because he leaves you more at your 
ease; you are in the calmer waters; the fret and 
fever of life have greatly abated. Old Age brings 
the philosophical mind; he brings a deeper, wider 
outlook upon life; he brings more tolerance and 
charity and good will. I seem to be no nearer the 
bitter dregs that are supposed to be at the bottom 
of the cup of life at seventy-seven than I was at 
thirty-seven. I am thinking there are no bitter 
dregs there. But I have never abused the gift of 
life. I have instinctively guarded it as a precious 
heritage. I did not squander my youth in excesses 
or in any form of intemperate living, and hence I 
am not bankrupt in my old age. I use no stim- 
ulant of any sort—no coffee, tea, or alcoholic bev- 
erages, and no tobacco.—John Burroughs, in La- 
dies’ Home Journal. 








When you’re through sizing up the other fellow, it’s a 
good thing to step back from yourself and see how you look. 
Then add 50 per cent to your estimate of your neighbor 
for virtues that you don’t see, and subtract 50 per cent from 
yourself for faults that you’ve missed in your inventory, and 
you'll have a pretty accurate result.—Old Gorgon Graham. 
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EDUCATION, COOPERATION, LEGISLATION 


(1) Education to Develop Power, (2) Codperation to Multiply It, and (3) Legislation and Good Government 
to Promote Equal Rights and Human Progress — Plain Talk About Men, Measures and Movements Involved 


By CLARENCE POE 

















Doesn’t Your County Need Such a Mar- 
keting Association? 
"Tre inquiries now before us, one from a 


North Carolina reader and one from a Mis- 

sissippi reader, ask for information about 
organizing farmers’ marketing associations. Our 
Mississippi inquirer will do well to write Prof. T. 
J. Brooks, Agricultural College, Miss., and our 
North Carolina friend should write Prof. W. R. 
Camp, Chief of Division of Markets, Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Raleigh, N. C. And both will 
do well to write the Division of Markets and Ru- 
ral Organization, United States Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

It is gratifying to get such inquiries as these, 
but more gratifying still to get reports of the ac- 
tual organization of such marketing associations. 
In the morning’s mail as we write this, for exam- 
ple, our eye falls on some neat stationery reading 
as follows: 


3. M. BAUNDERS. Prasiogn? ©. 9. MCLARTY. vica-rnesiDEn? 


Lafagette County Shippers Association 


CW. SPAWAR, manacee 


—Beretere. PRODUCERS AND SHIPPERS OF ALI. KIDS OF tour Rim 
4. F. Qoolebr, J. W. Walther FARM PRODUCTS We Bhip to the Beat Mackoom 
W. D. Porwgr, AL. Simone Le Gowars the Beat Prine and 
A. F Callewen Get Quick Returns 
Oxtord. Miss. UB ins 





And the story reported to us on the stationery 
is as follows: 


“On March 10, 1915, a number of the pro- 
gressive farmers of Lafayette County met for 
the purpose of discussing ways whereby they 
might find markets for the many products 
which can be raised in this section of the 
state. After discussing the subject, a codper- 
ative organization was effected, to be known 
as ‘The Lafayette County Shippers’ Associa- 
tion.” A president, vice-president and board 
of directors were elected. Mr. C. W. Spawr 
was chosen manager and secretary. 

“The Association, in addition to shipping the 
farmers’ products away to market, will act as 
an exchange and the members having various 
things to dispose of will list them with the 
secretary and he will let it be known that 
such things have been listed for sale, and 
thereby assist both buyer and seller. The 
management will encourage diversification in 
farming and will find markets for all products 
grown on the farm. 

“With very best wishes for the future of 
your valuable paper, l am, Yours very truly, 

C. W. SPAWR, Manager. 


Now the practical application of this matter for 
you, Mr. Farmer, is found in the answers to just a 
tew questions: 

First, doesn’t your county n@ed just such a mar- 
keting association ? 

2. And if it does, who is going to organize it 
for the farmers’ benefit unless they do it them- 
selves? 

3. lf the farmers must do it, how is it going to 
be done unless a group of farmers begin agitating 
and talking about it, and either leading in the mat- 
ter or finding somebody who will lead? 

4, If nobody else will lead, why shouldn’t you 
do so yourself? 

We should never stop until there is just such a 
farmers’ marketing association in every county in 
the South. And why should your county be one of 
the last to get its benefits? 

ov 


Better Times for the Farm Woman 
"Tron is yet much to be done for the farm 


woman, as we pointed out last week, but for 

the most part all these things are “coming 
along,” as our good country phrase has it. George 
William Curtis said years ago that “the test of a 
civilization is its estimate of woman,” and we be- 
lieve rural civilization is placing an increasingly 
higher estimate on woman. 

Most of the alleged evidences of neglect by the 
farm man have been due to want of thought rath- 
er than want of heart, and now he is being too 
frequently reminded of this want of thought to 
persist in it. The rapid elimination of whiskey- 
drinking means not only the elimination of the 
comparatively rare cases where women have been 
treated with cruelty, but means also more rural 
thrift and efficiency and more money to invest in 
home conveniences. The organization of clubs of 
“United Farm Women” all over the South is one 
of the most encouraging signs of the times, and 
we would earnestly urge every woman interested 
in such a club to keep it going even if the mem- 
bership dwindles to four or five. The tendency to 
make schools “social centers,” the establishment of 
“rest rooms” in towns, the coming of traveling 





libraries, the increasing use of automobiles, the 
growing mass of literature giving information on 
the feeding and rearing of children—all these help 
the farm woman almost immeasurably. 

Furthermore, people are beginning to see more 
and more that farming is a life first and a busi- 
ness second, and that the social features must be 
increasingly emphasized. This is a chief reason 
for the increasing interest in having Negroes buy 
land to themselves, instead of butting into white 
neighborhoods, causing uneasiness to white wo- 
men and displacing some white neighbor who 
would otherwise occupy the place; and a good rea- 
son, too, why everyone should encourage the 
movement to “Sell Some Land to Good White 
Neighbors.” Wherever there is a good white fam- 
ily to every fifty or eighty acres of land, there the 
population is dense enough to provide a satisfying 
white social life and give proper support to white 
churches, schools, libraries, farmers’ and farm wo- 
men’s clubs, and all the other agencies of a robust 
civilization, the absence of which causes the iso- 
lation and narrowness of which farm women have 
heretofore complained. 


Put All Officers on Salary Basis 


HE following dispatch from Greensboro, N. 

C., will interest readers who believe officers 

in all the stronger counties should be paid 
salaries instead of fees: 

“During 1914 the Gordon act, which placed 
Guilford County officers on salaries, saved to 
the county $18,186.69, which goes to the road 
fund. Until eight years ago the county off- 
cers were on fees, and the act has saved in 
the eight years something like $90,000 to the 
county.” 


Listen also to this from the Memphis Commer- 
cial-Appeal: 

“Some of our able officials in Shelby County 
draw $15,000 net after paying deputies, most of 
whom are political or blood allies. Our court- 
house is filled with cousins, nephews, uncles 
and aunts.-If the men holding the various fee 
offices were paid a decent salary and the sur- 
plus in fees was collected and administered for 
the benefit of the county, we could add another 
month to our school term, or we could add 20 
miles of pike every year to our system, or we 
could repair 50 miles of pike every year with 
the funds.” 


Moreover, we not only ought to know how much 
we are paying officers we do need, but we ought 
not to be paying anything for officers we don’t 
need at all. The people of Florida, for example, 
voted almost overwhelmingly at the recent elec- 
tion to abolish the office of county treasurer, the 
decision taking effect two years hence. Other 
states would do well to follow Florida’s progres- 
sive example. 


For our own part we are just about convinced, 
however, that in simply proposing to abolish one 
useless office we are not going far enough. It be- 
gins to look as if in county as well as in city we 
must come to the commission form of government. 
And if you wish to read a very effective presenta- 
tion of this case, read what Mr. J. Z. Green says 
on another page under the heading “More Eco- 
nomical County Government Needed.” 

we 


White and Negro Tenancy 
T° CONNECTION with the tables given in our 


recent “Reference Special” the following fig- 
ures showing the percentage of tenancy by 
races for each Southern state will be interesting: 


State Total White Colored 
WARMER ee he tke 6:48 6%. 6-b4 dae Oe 26 24 32 
North Carolina ..,. ee a er ae 42 33 67 
South Carolina . . : ieee a 43 78 
EMU IG sae ik occ be debesnioons OD 50 87 
ed Oi oink 0a Riaahs ose hrlea gs bare OM 52 49 69 
Louisiana ...... , ee ee 34 80 
Ouiriahoms 656066 css sil ancy evaslers jee: 55 45 
UM MEE 6463 ine 4h caeae sues s esa 50 38 76 

gaseous 41 35 71 
cher enecna ar ote @ik 60 42 84 
cde eres 66 38 84 


The significance of these figures of course lies 
in the fact that it is only fifty years ago this 
month since the slaves were freed, white people 
then owning virtually all the land and the blacks 
none. Yet in the lifetime of men not yet old the 
Negroes have reached a position where they oc- 
cupy half as good a place with regard to land- 
ownership as our white farmers themselves, the 
tendency being for them to gain still faster by 
driving out other white farm families wherever 
they got in the majority. In Oklahoma, as will be 
seen, the percentage of tenants is greater for 
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whites than for Negroes, while in five other states 
—Virginia, North Carolina, Tennessee, Arkansas, 
and Texas—the actual number of white tenants is 


. greater than the actual number of Negro tenants. 


a 
Will Christendom Do for Whiskey What 
China Has Done for Opium? 


N THE April Review of Reviews Hamilton 

Wright discusses China’s marvelous achieve- 

ment in breaking up the opium traffic and stop- 
ping her people from this ruinous form of intem- 
perance. Says Mr. Wright: 

“It should be a matter of world-wide satis- 
faction that China,—which for decades past 
has been reduced to a state of lamentable in- 
competency,—has almost completely suppress- 
ed her internal production of opium and the 
baneful habit of smoking,—thus giving new 
life and energy to her people and permitting 
her to turn a fresh page in history.” 


This is indeed a marvelous achievement, as the 
writer knows from his own observations in China 
four years ago. And the next great moral ques- 
tion before the world is whether the Christian na- 
tions of the earth have the courage and character 
to do for whiskey what heathen China has done 
for opium. 

It begins to look as if they may. The action of 
the Czar of Russia in decreeing absolute prohibi- 
tion has worked so magnificently that every other 
European nation has begun to consider, as never 
before, the tremendous tax liquor levies on nat- 
ional efficiency, character and happiness. Said 
David Lloyd-George, perhaps England’s foremost 
statesman, the other day: 

“T have just been talking with the Russian 
Minister of Finance, a singularly able man. I 
asked, ‘What has been the result of prohibi- 
tion’? 

“He replied, ‘The productivity of labor has 
been increased from 30 to 50 per cent.’ 

“T said, ‘How do they stand it’? : 

“Stand it!’ he replied, ‘I have lost revenue 
up to 65,000,000 pounds, but if I proposed to put 
it back there would certainly be a revolution’.” 


That is to say, the Russian Minister was lament- 
ing the loss of whiskey revenue taxes amounting 
to over $300,000,000 American money, but he ad- 
mitted that the Russian people, once whiskey- 
soaked, now seeing the masses 30 to 50 per cent 
more efficient through prohibition would raise a 
revolution rather than go back to former condi- 
tions. 

& 


“I Am Unjust, But I Can Strive for Justice” 


1 7 ACHEL Lindsay is a young American poet 
who often strikes a clear note that all the 
world would be stronger for hearing. Here 
is a recent verse of his, for example, which an- 
swers the often-heard assertion that because all 
of us are imperfect, we should ignore this or that 
attempt at public or social reform: 
“I am unjust, but I can strive for justice, 
My life’s unkind, but I can vote for kindness, 


I, the unloving, say life should be lovely, 
I, that am blind, cry out against my blindness. * * * 


Come, let us vote against our human nature, 

Crying to God in all the polling places 
To heal our * * * sinfulness 

And make us sages with transfigured faces, 

And just in this connection we run against an- 
other fine utterance—that of Prof. E. A. Ross of 
the University of Wisconsin in a recent issue of 
Harper’s Weekly. He says: 


“T can’t let pass without challenge Mr. Stef- 
fen’s pernicious doctrine (in your issue of 
April 11th) that it was wrong for us to start 
out by ‘reforming the other fellow’ and that 
the way to promote reform is for ‘every one 
to reform himself.’ This is like saying that the 
judgment of the man under temptation as to 
what is right for him and wrong for him is 
better than that of the bystanders. The fact 
is that outsiders can see a fellow’s case better 
than he can see it himself. President Hadley 
once advised grocers to stop sanding the su- 
gar before howling about stock-watering. 
Bad logic! The grocers see the wrong of 
stock-watering before the financiers see it and 
before they see the wrong of sanding the su- 
gar.. The financiers have sugar-making sized 
up sooner than the grocers and sooner than 
they size up the watering of stock. So let the 
grocers be of the public that brings the finan- 
ciers under the conviction of sin and let the 
financiers be of the public that brings the gro- 
cers under the conviction of sin. 

“The tempted man is the one who walks ina 
slippery place. Let his untempted neighbor 
brace him up lest he fall. When the neighbor 
gets on to a slippery place, he, too, will need 
a supporting hand. It is this mutual aid in 
withstanding temptation that Mr. Steffens 
stigmatizes as ‘reforming the other fellow’.” 
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Ship in in inSatety 


"wooden boxes which often break 
y _inshipment and damage the goods. 
y Wooden boxes area nuisance to nail up 
and their weight makes them cost like sixty 
to ship. The easy, cheap and 


Parcel 
H&D "ec<¢' Mailing Boxes 
FOR EVERY PURPOSE ¢ 
A safe, handy ve : ship butter, eggs, live 
dressed ~~ flowers, apples, 
peaches berict,etc. ade of corrugated 
% ju S omega without draft. Built 


quirements for Parcel Post. . 

All Sizes and Shapes 
odepted to A # purpose. We also 
make special t order, 
Wise Reuss tckd tee ant he oonet: 

tint lone & iple oaiee doe 
uu ave tting 
back after dics. U Used by dhinpens ‘orenywhen, 
FREE a eo » Pack for Ps Parcel tang 
eresting instructi 
for laced cae cad char ippers, Tells hae pack 
tomeet government requirements, Write for a copy. 


THE HINDE & DAUCH —— co. 
505 Water St. andusky 








but Delicious. 


The flavor makes daily care of the 
teeth a treat. 


For other reasons too, you should use 


COCGATES 


RIBBON DENTAL CREAM 


Trade-mark 


It is SAFE, with no harmful grit to 
scratch the teeth. 


It is WHOLESOME, with no over-med- 


ication, 
Use it for “Good Teeth-—Good Health.” 


COLGATE & CO. 
Dept. 93, 199 Fulton St., New York 


Makers of Cashmere Bouquet Soap, 
luxurious, lasting, refined, 














DAISY FLY KILLER 


Placed anywhere, at- 

tracts and kills all 
flies. Neat, clean, or- 
namental, convenient, 
cheap. Lasts alt 
season. Made of 
metal, can‘tspill or tip 
over; will not soil or 
injure anything. 
Guaranteed effective. 
Bold by dealers, or 
6 sent by express pre- 
paid for $1. 


HAROLD SOMERS, 150 DeKalb Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y 


‘FISH BITE 


on ery ro y season if 
baits seit gic Bien i, ‘Lar ure. Best 
ait ever discovered for attractin ulin all 
ds of fish. Keeps, " 1 busy geb'a bor 
Write to 
introduce & aonte 
regory, Dept.5 Bt, Louis, i Mo 


Renew All Your S ubscriptions Through Us 


Our clubs save you money. We will glad- 
ly make a special club on any papers you 
may wish. 

One letter, one money order—and it’s ell 
attended to, 

May we serve you 

THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 
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Our Farm Women 


Edited by MRS. W. N. HUTT 








THE NEW SEASON’S CLOTHES 

Our Best Dresses Must Be Made Full 
This Summer—The New Sleeves, 
Collars and Belts 


F YOU are to be in fashion this 

summer it will take the material of 
two of last year’s gowns to make one 
of this year’s. Go up to the attic, 
take out your mother’s wedding gown 
and you will be almost certain to 
have a fashionable dress. 

The skirts are kilt or circular. One 
can really walk in them, for they are 
three yards or more’ around. Many of 
the skirts of soft material are gather- 
ed on the belt or onto a yoke that fits 
over the hips. The waist line is rath- 
er high. 

The skirts of the very light dresses 
have ruffles, scallops, slashing or 
points, for edges, but those of heavier 
weight material have straight, rather 
stiffened hems, many of them having 
old-fashioned ruffles somewhere mid- 
way on the skirt. Some of the new- 
est skirts have inserts of a contrast- 


the wrist, but those that are three- 
quarter length are tight to the elbow 
and then flare into a bell-shaped ef- 
fect. Many of the sleeves are of 
material of a contrasting color and 
design, being made of soft, dull silk 
in checked greens, blues and yellows. 
The jumper and bolero effect is 
heightened by the sleeves being fas- 
tened to the under bodice. The arm- 
hole is wide. 

There seems to be an effort to in- 
troduce the high, tight collar, but it 
will probably fail. The high, flaring 
collar at back, with the V effect in 
front, will in all likelihood retain its 
popularity because of its comfort. 

Each belt is a law unto itself, if one 
may judge by the gowns displayed. 
Some are wide, others are narrow, 
plain, braided, conspicuous in gold 
lacing or lacking altogether. 

The materials are called crepe ve- 
lour, crepe Algerian, crepe de chene, 
pussy willow taffeta, carraral, voile, 
etc.; the trimmings chiffon, tulle, or- 
gandie, net and such, but the effect is 
that of dull material in gaudy effects 

















—From North Carolina State Board of Health, 


How Long Shall We Eat Together? 


Fight the flies now before they get a start 


ing color. Skirts are four inches from 
the ground in length and most of 
them have sensible, capacious pock- 
ets. 

The waists are loose but not so full 
as last year. There is a look of neat- 
ness under the arm, in sharp contrast 
to last year’s floppiness. The bolero 
is much seen and is worn over or- 
gandie or white silk. The jumper ef- 
fect in all varieties is found, from the 
low-cut to the almost complete waist. 

Braiding, satin bands of contrast- 
ing color, stitching, buttons, or strip- 
ed and checked cloth are utilized for 
trimming. Gold braid is much used. 

Sleeves are made long and tight at 








at very mu: 


other manufacturers of high-grade instruments must cha 


earth at as attractive a price. You should have this im- 
poe information before making your + Wate 
it today and please mention Dept. P. F 





Why Shouldn’t You Buy 
As Low As Any Dealer? 


Will Be Sent to You For a 
Year’s Trial 


More than 250,000 getle have made a big saving on a 

-grade piano and a 
by the Comish plan—and so can you. 
send you an instrument, freight paid if you wish, with 
the understanding that if it is not sweeter and richer in 
tone and better made than any you can find elsewhere 
more than we ask, you may at any time 
within a year send it back at our expense, and we will 
return any sum that you may have paid on it, so that fe 
the trial will cost you absolutely nothing—you and 
your friends to be the judge and we to find no fault 
with your decision, 


You Choose Your Own Terms 
Take Three Years To Pay If Needed. 
Comish Plan, in brief, makes the maker prove his instrument and saves you the tidy sum that 
rge to protect their deal 


e Let Us Send To You Free The New Cornish Book 


It is the most beautiful piano or organ catalog ever published. It shows our latest styles and explains everything you should 
know before buying any instrument. It shows baie 9 you cannot buy any other high-grade organ or piano anywhere on 


first-class organ in purchasing 
e offer to 


The 


ers and agents. 


Washington, N. J. 
Established over 50 Years 


Cornish Zo. 











and save sickness and doctors’ bills later. 


—-striped, checked, figured and flow- 
ered, with soft white vests, yokes, 
sleeves, etc., or else that of plain, un- 
glazed material with very giddily col- 
ored under waists, sleeves and: col- 
lars. Almost no shiny material is on 
display, except as piping or facings. 
Black and white stripe, sand and put- 
ty shades, old pink and magenta and 
curious tones of gray are used, but 
with sharp color contrast. 

Next week we will have an article 
on how to choose a becoming hat for 
summer, 





Register the Birth of Your Children 


T IS of the utmost importance that 

you register the birth of your chil- 
dren. If you had any cattle of good 
blood you would register them, and 
are your children not worth a thous- 
and times as much as a hog or a cow? 
The day may come when you will 
bitterly regret your indolence, care- 
lessness, or lack of foresight,’if you 
do not go to the courthouse the next 
time you go to town and have the 
birth recorded in the books of the 
county. You cannot tell, I cannot 
foresee, no one can know in what 
predicament your girl or boy may 
find himself or herself. 

Let me tell you just one story. 
There was a wealthy man by the 
name of Joseph Ullman, who was 
sent to England last fall to build up 
a trade in furs. While in England the 
war broke out. He was arrested as 
a German spy and condemned to 
death. He said he was an American, 
and the English said, “Prove it then. 


THE.PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


We will give you two weeks in which 
to do it.” 

His parents were dead. He made 
cesperate efforts to locate the physi- 
cian who was with the mother but 
without avail. 

Just at the last moment a yo 
brother learned of his~ predicament 
and found two citizens who knew 
their parents at the time of his birth, 
They said that there was a bare 
chance that his birth was recorded 
in New York. They looked up the 
records, found it and cabled the mes- 
sage of his citizenship as an Ameri- 
can just a few hours before the time 
he was to be shot. 

Suppose that had been your boy, 
and he had no record of his birth to 
tind. Wouldn’t you blame yourself 
bitterly? Take time by the forelock 
and register. 

If you do not know where to record 
the birth write to the state Board of 
Health or to me and find out. Do not 
neglect this. 


unger 





How to Get Rid of Fleas 


E ARE having a pest of fleas and 

the poor little children keep sav- 
ing, ‘Fleas eat me up, mamma.’ Can 
you tell me what to do?” 

Poor little youngsters! Fleas are 
indeed a miserable nuisance, and 
nothing but continued vigilance is 
ever going to get rid of them, Since 
you have hauled all litter away from 
the house you will simply have to try 
getting the flea eggs that are in the 
various cracks and crevices cleaned 
out. I think I should begin by put- 
ting slats or something around the 
house so that nothing could get under 
there, as that is an excellent place 
for breeding them. Then I should 
buy half a dozen cans of lye, put some 
in a tea kettle every once in a while 
and scald out every place in which 
animals lie down. I should clean the 
chicken house well, and every week 
or so I would pour boiling water 
with lye or strong soap suds in it over 
kitchen and porch floors, scrubbing it 
well into the cracks with a broom. 

I know I am suggesting a great deal 
of work for you, but it is the only 
thing you can do to get rid of them. 
The liberal use of gasoline or kero- 
sene down cracks or where dogs and 
cats lie will kill the eggs, but, of 
course,.one must be very careful in 
using these, as they are very inflam- 
mable. Very often fleas get around 
the edges of carpets, in which case 
gasoline is the only thing that will 
reach them. 

In bathing 
wash, about 
quart of 
much, 

If the fleas bo wher you in the be« 
room put a piece of sticky fly paper 
under the bed with a piece of fresh 
meat in the center. As the fleas jump 
for the meat they get in the fly paper. 
It is told that a great many of them 
were caught in a room in which the 
breeding places could not be reached 
by a man tying a piece of sticky fly 
paper around his ankles and walking 
about in the infested room for sever- 
al hours. So many fleas jumped on 
the ankles and were caught by the 
fly paper that the supply was kept 
cown.,. 

If you have a hand pump for spray- 
ing the garden and keeping mites and 
lice out of the chicken hous se, itis a 
good plan to put kerosene emulsion 
in it and sprinkle all under the house, 
in all cracks, any place else the 
flea eggs might be deposited. I hope 
your pig pen and chicken houses are 
some dist from the house. 
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Women Want a Better Babies 
Contest 


C’ United Farm Wome 
have a baby show?” 

Yes, indeed, it can. Why not unite 
with the fair authorities, get the free 
literature and have a good one nex: 
fall? It is good for the fair, as well as, 
the babies, and will give plenty of 
time for correspondence and adver-~ 
tising. 


‘Na n’s Club 
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Rush Those Kitchen Plans, Please 


RE we women interested in our 

workshop? If so, why not prove 
it? Please, please, my beloved friends, 
do not let me be disappointed in 
you! The plans are not coming in 
well. Don’t you care about your 
kitchens? Do you not wish to think 
of those things which would make 
life easier for you, and for your chil- 
dren’s children? 

There was a contest last year in 
which a prize was offered for the best 
drawing of a barn with yards, etc., for 
cattle and hogs, and do you know, it 
tock three men two months to read 
and judge the papers? There were 
over 3,000 contestants. 

Will the men not have a right to 
say we do not care for conveniences 
if we do not even bestir ourselves to 
plan them and think of them? 

Now, I will tell you what we will do 
to help you. We will extend the time 
to May 15, and give you two weeks 
longer in which to try for that prize. 
Fail to receive the prize, if you must, 
but try. No one ever accomplished 
anything by smiling serenely and do- 
ing nothing. Show that Southern 
women are interested in their homes. 





Home-made Soap 


ILL you please give me a recipe 
for making soap hard like the 
soap we buy from the stores?” 

I have never seen any home-made 
soap that was as uniformly perfect 
as that made by experts in factories. 
However, the following recipe makes 
very good hard soap: 

Dissolve a pound can of lye in 
three pints of cold water. Be careful, 
because as the water gets hot it is 
apt to spatter on the hands and burn 
them. 

Have ready five pounds of fat that 
has been melted and strained through 
cheesecloth to remove any specks. As 
soon as the lye is cool pour it slowly 
on the grease, stirring with a stick, 
but stop stirring as soon as it gets 
about as thick as molasses. 

An agate meat pan is a good thing 
to mold the soap in, but if wood is 
used line it with paper and put an 
oiled paper next the soap. If harder 
soap is desired a little salt is added. 

If one desires to make one’s own 
lye fill a barrel almost full with good 
wood ashes and set on a slightly in- 
clined platform. Make a hole in a 
Stave near the bottom; pour water 
slowly on the ashes and let the lye 
drip from the hole into a receptacle. 
This when mixed with clean fat 
makes good soft soap. It also may be 
hardened by the addition of salt. 





Books for Boys and Girls 


ILL you please choose just a few 
books for me for a boy of 17 and 
a girl of 12?” asks a mother. 
I recommend the following: 


Books for Boys of Seventeen 

“Kim,” by Rudyard Kipling. Kim was @ 
little street boy in India, but though small 
and humble, was the little friend of all the 
world, as every boy can learn to be, 

*“TFvanhoe,” by Sir Walter Scott. It is a 
vigorous tale that gives a knowledge of early 
Scotch life and times, 

“Rip Van Wipkle,” by Washington Irving, 
A short, half-fanciful story that should de- 
velop a boy’s sense of humor, 

“The Mill on the Floss,’”’ by George Elliott. 
This should make a boy more observant of 
the characteristics of types of people. 

“The Prince and the Pauper,” by Mark 
Twain, Two little boys, Edward VI and Tom 
Canty, change places and have many won- 
derful adventures, 

“The Call of the Wild,” by Jack London. 


A wonderful story of a dog and Alaska. 
“How Two Boys Made Their Own Elec- 
trical Apparatus,” by T. M. St. John, 


Books for Girls of Twelve 


“Black Beauty,” by Anna Seawell. This 
Perhaps is the best liked horse story ever 
written, 


“Saturday Mornings,” by C. B. Burrell. 
A story of how Margaret learned to keep 
house, 

“Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm,” by Kate 
Douglass Wiggin. A girl who sees the hap- 
Py side of life, 

“Little Women,” by Louisa Alcott. A 
Sweet, wholesome story. 

“Live Songs of Childhood,” by 
Field. Good verses to memorize. 

“Tanglewood Tales,” by Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne, 

‘The Sand Man, His Farm Stories,” by 
W. J. Hopkins. This is good to read aloud 
at bedtime to little children. 


Eugene 
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each car in use. 


motorists. They 
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Rim-cuts are 








Fortified Tires 


Fortified Blowouts—by our * 
Against 


thick All-Weather tread. 





Goons year) 


Rim-Cuts—by our No-Rim-Cut feature. 
On-Air’’ cure. 

Loose Treads—by many rubber rivets. 
Insecurity—by 126 braided piano wires. 
Punctures and Skidding—by our double- 








place in Tiredom. 











Fortified Tires 


Have Pushed Millions 
of Rocks from 


The Tire Read 


Stop and think how Goodyear Tires have 
held top place for years. There are a hundred 
Yet Goodyear last year sold 
1,479,883 automobile’ tires—about one for 


The reason is, they are super-tires. 
excel in five vital ways. 
new enjoyment to hundreds of thousands of 
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They 
They have brought 


have saved millions of dollars 


in needless tire troubles. 


Them Credit 


Don’t expect a Goodyear Fortified Tire to be 
entirely trouble-proof. 
hap and misuse affect all of them. 

But give Goodyears credit for the rocks they 
avoid for you, and you are bound to adopt these 


Mis- 


No tire can ever be. 


exclusive features: 
almost unknown in tires - “th 


our No-Rim-Cut feature. 

Blowouts due to wrinkled fabric have been 
ended by our “On-Air” cure. 
by us alone, costs us $450, 

Loose tread risk is reduced 60 per cent by 
our patent method. The 126 braided piano wires 
in each tire base have made the tires secure. 

Our All-Weather tread combats punctures, 
skidding and wear. 
It has a sharp, resistless grip. 


That process, used 
yearly, 


It is tough and double-thick. 


_ Lower Prices—Better Tires 


Our last big price reduction came February 1st. 
It was the third in two years, totaling 45 per cent. 

Yet not an item has been skimped. On the 
contrary, we spend $100,000 yearly on experts to 
find ways to build tires better. 

You are wronging yourself when you don’t use 
Goodyear tires. You lose all these extra protections. 
You are missing all that won this tire the ruling 


Any dealer will supply you. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO., Akron, Ohio 


Makers of Goodyear “Tire Saver” Accessories; also Goodyear 





“Wing” Carriage Tires and Other Types (2321) 








A List of Diabetic Flours 
Y DOCTOR tells me I have dia- 


betes and must not use starch. 
Please tell me the name of some dia- 
betic flour, and which is the best. 
He suggests peanut meal. Is it as 
good as diabetic flour ?’” 





Answer:—Following is the list of 
diabetic flours as given in the Fannie 
Farmer Cook Book for the Sick and 
Convalescent: 


TABLE SHOWING COMPOSITION OF 
DIABETIC FLOURS Per Cent 
Starch 
Gluten flour, Rand and Rhines........, 67.17 
Special diabetic flour, Rand and Rhines 68.18 
Gluten flour, New York Health Food Co. 66.18 

Gluten wafers, New York Health Food 

Co, 


PRES TRLES SRESG 8S S/aLia ce Nae Ga areata ee 66.96 
Diabetic flour, No. 1, Boston Health 

thetic et, CT ey i eee 62.94 
Diabetic flour, No. 2, Boston Health 

bi: Re 60 Seren omar eer tra tae ee 54.88 
Dr. Johnson's Educators (starch free) 71.43 
Fine granulated wheat, .........csee. 61.64 
BOP. DORM WAGON aia 60k Sinaia sa noe aR x 26.67 
Barker’s gluten...... practically starch free 


(This is manufactured by Herman Bar- 
ker, 433 Broadway, Somerville, Mass.) 
Peanut flour contains 14% per cent starch, 





‘I'm sorry, but I advertised for a Scan- 
dinavian cook,’’ said Mrs. White. “Lawd 
sake!’ replied Paralysia Pearl Waddles. 
“What diffunce do it make what a lady’s 
‘ligion am, dess so’s she kin cook ?’’—Judge, 


Make a Pen for Baby 


N IDEA I wish to pass on to busy 

mothers is that of a “baby pen.” 
A few slats that must be planed, of 
course, and four pieces two-by-two 
inches, about two and a half feet 
long, for the corners, are all that is 
necessary. Anybody can make it. 
Four by four or four by six feet is a 
good size, and if the slats are one and 
a half by three-quarters the pen will 
be light enough to move about, into a 
cool place when the weather is hot, 
or a sunny place on cool days, on the 
porch, out on the lawn—its possibili- 
ties are endless. 

It should be set on a rug or quilt to 
insure warmth and to guard against 
dampness, and it is a great comfort 
to the mother to know that her baby 
is safe and clean. A little healthy (?) 
dirt may be all right, but I think it is 
dreadful to see a poor little baby 
“wiping up the floor” with itself, and 
putting there’s-no-telling-what into 
its little mouth! MRS. J. T. CAMP, 

Rutherfordton, N. C. 





Make your neighborhood a reading neigh- 
borhood, 








EXTRAORDINARY OFFER -2° ¢svs 
= & Month's 
free trial on this finest of bicycles—the “‘Ranger.”” We 
willship it to you onapproval, he i peets——a 
acent deposit in advance. This offer absolutely genuine, 
WRITE TODA Y for our big catalog showing 
par pa our aun tore ot bering Fund 
men and women, boys and girls at prices never fo 
equaled for like quality. It isa cyclopedia of bicycles, 
sundries useful bicycle information. It’s free. 

TIRES, COASTER-BRAKE rear wheels, inner 
tubes, lamps, cyclometers, equipment and parts for all 
bicycles at haif usual prices. A limited number of 
second-hand bicycles taken in trade will be closed ou® 
at once, at $3 to $8 each. 

RIDER AGENTS wanted in each town to ride and 
exhibit a sample 1915 model Ranger furnished by us. 

it Costs You Nothing to learn what we offer and 
how we can doit. You will be astonished and convinced, 
Do not buy a bicycle, tires or sundries until you get 
our catalog and new special offers. Write todays 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. G-187 CHICAGO, ILL. 
More Money to the Farmer— {23° 


the consumer. Scientific marketing. Send for plans. 
New York State Department of Foods and Markets, 
71 West 23d Street, New York City. 








A good investment is one of our 
binders at 50c. By keeping all 
your papers you can find what you 





want when you want it. 
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BUY OR HIRE 


— ARed River Special 


THIS YEAR 
Note the difference to both thresh- 


II. 





erman and farmer. 


It is a money maker for both of 
them. 

It saves the Farmer's Grain be- 
cause it Beats it Out. 

It saves time for both Farmer and 
Thresherman because it will thresh 
when others cannot run at ail, 
thresh faster all the time. 

Hans J. Thomsen and eleven other 
€armers of Avoca, Ia.,say: “It surely 
pays the farmers to insist upon having 
their threshing done with the Red 
River Special, for it saves their grain.” 
The thresherman should equip 
himself with what the farmer wants. 
He should equip himself with the 
Rep River SPEcIAL. 


IT SAVES 


Tue FARMER’S THRESH BILL 


The reason is that it uses the only cor- 
rect principle in taking the grain out of 
the straw. It beats it out just as 
you would do by hand with a pitch- 
fork. It is the only thresher which does 


BEAT OUT THE GRAIN. 


All others depend upon the grain 
dropping out. The Rep River 
Speciat. is the only thresher with 
the Man Behind the Gun which 
takes out over ninety per cent of 
the grain right at the cylinder. 


"Send for new Red River Special Paper, FREE 


NICHOLS & SHEPARD CoO. 
(In continuous business since 1848 ) 

Builders of Red River Special Threshers, Wind 

Traction En- 





Stackers, Feeders, Steam 
® gines Oil-Gas Tractors 
«@) BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 






















defects 
in Roofing 


If your roofing is not guaran- 
teed by a responsible company 
you run the risk of finding 
out its defects after it is on 
the roof. It costs no more to get a 
written guarantee with the best re 
sponsibility behind it. ‘ 


Buy materials that last 


Certain-teed 
Roofing 


--Our leading product—is guaranteed 5 years 
for 1-ply, 10 years for 2-ply and 15 years for 
3-ply. We also make lower priced roofing, 
slate surfaced shiugles, building papers, wall 
boards, out-door paints, plastic cement, etc. 
Ask your dealer for products made by us. 
They are reasonable in price and we stand 
behind them. 


General Roofing Manufacturing Co. 


World’s largest manufacturers of Roofing 
and Building Papers 





New York City Boston Chicago Pittsburgh 
Philadelphia Atlanta Cleveland Detroit 
St.Louis Cincinnati KansasCity Minneapolis 
San Francisco Seattle London Hamburg Sydney 








NDIA and Egypt will 
grow tess Cotton and | 
more Wheat. If we cut 

our acreages of Cotton, it will | 
mean higher prices. Whilst 
cutting acreages, why not | 
grow all the Cotton you can 
by using Nitrate of Soda, and 
get the benefit of later high | 
prices for Lint and for Seed? 
Remember that Nitrate nearly 
doubles the yield of Cotton- 
seed, as well as of Lint, when 
used at the rate of One Hun- 
dred (100) pounds to the acre 
as a side or top dressing. 


Send Post Card for 
: Free Books 


WILLIAM S. MYERS, Director 


Tales of Sherlock Holmes 


By A. CONAN DOYLE 








The Sign of the Four 





CHAPTER IX—(Continued) 
N THE early dawn I awoke with a start, 
and was surprised to find him standing by 
my bedside, clad in a rude sailor dress, with 


a pea-jacket, and a coarse red scarf round 
his neck, 

“T am off down the river, Watson,” said 
he, “J have been turning it over in my 


mind, and I can see only one way out of it. 


It is worth trying, at all events.” 
“Surely I can come with you, then?’ 


said I. 

“No; you can be much more useful if you 
will remain here as my representative. I am 
loath to go, for it is quite on the cards that 
some message may come during the day, 
though Wiggins was despondent about it 
last night. I want you to open all notes and 
telegrams, and to act on your own judgment 
if any news should come. Can I rely upon 
you?” 

“Most certainly.” 

“T am afraid that you will not be able to 


write to me for I can hardly tell you where 
I may find myself. If am in luck, how- 
ever, I may not be gone so very long. I 


shall have news of some sort or other befo)re 
I get back.” 

I had heard nothing of him by breakfast- 
time. On opening the Standard, however, I 
found that there was a fresh allusion to the 
business. ‘‘With reference to the Upper Nor- 
wood tragedy,” it remarked, ‘‘we have rea- 
son to believe that the matter promises to be 
even more complex and mysterious than was 
originally , supposed: Fresh evidence has 
shown that it is quite impossible that Mr, 
Thaddeus Sholto could have been in any way 
concerned in the matter. He and the house- 
keeper, Mrs. Bernstone, were both released 
yesterday evening. It is believed, however, 
that the police have a clue to the real cul- 
prits, and that it is being prosecuted by Mr. 
Athelney Jones, of Scotland Yard, with all 
his well-known energy and sagacity. Fur- 
ther arrests may be expected at any mo- 
ment.” 

“That is satisfactory 
theught I. “Friend Sholto is safe, at any 
rate. I wonder what the fresh clew may be; 
though it seems to be a stereotyped form 
whenever the police have made a blunder.” 

I tossed the paper down upon the table, 
but at that moment my eye caught an ad- 
vertisement in the agony column. It ran in 
this way: 

“Lost.—Whereas, Mordecai Smith, boat- 
man, and his son Jim, left Smith’s Wharf at 
or about three o’clock last Tuesday morning, 
in the steam launch Aurora, black with two 
red stripes; funnel black with a white band; 
the sum of five pounds will be paid to any- 
one who can give information to Mrs. Smith, 
at Smith’s Wharf, or at 221B Baker Street, 
as to the whereabouts of the said Mordecai 
Smith and the launch Aurora.” 

This was clearly Holmes’ doing. The Ba- 
ker Street address was enough to prove that. 


so far as it gocs,” 





It struck me as rather ingenious, because it 
might be read by the fugitives without their 


seeing in it more than the natural 

of a wife for her missing husband, 
It 

knock 


anxiety 





v a long day. Every 
came to the door, or 
passed in the street, I in ned tl 
either Holmes returning or an answ 
advertisement. I tried to read, but my 
thoughts would wander off to our strange 
quest and to the ill-assorted and villianous 
pair whom we were pursuing, Could there 
be, I wondered, some radical flaw in my 
companion’s reasoning? Might he be suf- 
fering from some huge self-deception? Was 
it not possible that his nimble and specula- 
tive mind had built up this wild theory upon 
faulty premises? I had never known him to 
be wrong; and yet the keenest reasoner may 
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occisionally be deceived. He was likely, I 
th-ught, to fall into error through the over- 
refinement of his logic—his prefcrence for a 
subtle and bizarre explanation when a plain- 
er and more commonplace one lay ready to 
his hand, Yet, on the other hand, I had 
myself seen the evidence, and I had heard 


the reasons for his deductions, 
ed back on the long chain of curious cir- 
cumstances, many of them trivial in them- 
selves, but all tending in the same direction, 
I could not disguise from myself that even if 
Holmes’ explanation was incorrect the true 
theory must be equally outre and startling 


When I look- 








At three o’clock in the afternoon there w 

































a loud p at the bell, an authoritative voice 
in the hall, and, to my surpri 1 per- 
son than Mr. Athelney Jones shown up 
| to me. Very different was he, however, from 
the brusque and masterful professor of com- 
mon sense who had taken over the case so 
confidently at Upper Norwood. His expres- 
sion was downcast, and his bearing meek 
and even apologetic. 
“Good-day, sir; good-day,”’ said he. “Mre 
Sherlock Holmes is out, I understand.” 
“Yes; and I cannot be when he will 
be back. gut perhaps you would care to 
wait. Take that chair and try one of these 
cig a 
“Thank you; I don’t mind if I do,” said 
| he, mopping his face with red bandanna 
handkerchief, 
“And’a whiskey and _ 
“Well, ry hot for the 
ave a good deal to wor- 
know my theory about 
BY cas 
I remember that you expressed on¢ 
‘Well, I have been obliged to reconsider it. 
I had my net drawn tightly around Mr. 
Sholto, sir, when pop! he went through @ 
hole in the middle of it. He was able to 
prove an alibi which could not be shaken, 
From the time that he left his brother's 
room he was never out of sight of some one 
or other. So it could not be he who climbed 
over the roofs and through trap-doors, It’s 


a@ very dark case and my professional credit 
is at stake. I should be very glad of a little 
assistance,”’ 

“We all need help sometimes,” said I. 
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“Your friend, Mr. Sherleck Holmes, is a 
wonderful man, sir,’ said he in a husky and 
confidential voice. ‘‘He’s a man who is not 
to be beat. I have known that young man 
to go into a good many cases, but I never 
saw the case yet that he could not throw 
light upon, He is irregular in his methods, 
and a little quick, perhaps, in jumping at 
theories but, on the whole, I think he would 
have made a most promising officer and I 
don’t care who knows it. I have had a wire 
from him this morning, by which I under- 
stand that he has got some clew to this 
Sholto business. Here his message.” 

He took the telegram out of his pocket 
and handed it to me. It was dated from 
Poplar at 12 o’clock. “Go to Baker Street 
at once,’ it said. “If I have not returned 
wait for me. I am close on the track of the 
Sholto gang. You can come with us tonight 
if you want te be in at the finish.” 

“This sounds well. He has evidently pick- 
ed up the scent again,” said I 

“Ah, then 


is 


he has been at fault, too,’’ ex- 
claimed Jones, with evident satisfaction. 
“Even the best of us are thrown off some- 


times, Of course this may prove to be a 
false alarm; but it is my duty as an officer 
of the law to allow no chance to slip. But 
there is some one at the door, Perhaps this 
is he.” 


A heavy step was heard ascending the 


stairs, with great wheezing and rattling as 
from &@ man who was sorely put to it for 
breath. Once or twice he stopped, as though 


the climb were too much for him, but at last 
he made his way to our door and entered. 
His appearance corresponded to the sounds 
which we had heard. He was an aged man, 
clad in seafaring garb, with an old pea- 
jacket buttoned up to his throat. His back 
was bowed, his knees were shaky, and his 
breathing was painfully asthmatic. As he 
leaned upon a thick oaken cudgel his shoul- 
ders heaved in the effort to draw air into his 


lungs. He had a colored scarf around his 
chin, and I could see little of his face save 


a pair of keen dark eyes, overhung by bushy 
white brows, and long gray sidewhiskers. 
Altogether he gave me the impression of a 
respectable master mariner who had fallen 
into years and poverty. 

“What is it, my man?’ I asked, 

He looked at me the 
fashion of old age. 

“Is Mr. Sherlock Holmes here?’’ said he. 

“No; but I am acting for him, You can 
tell me any message you have for him.” 

“It was to himself I was to tell it,” said 
he 

“But I'tell you that I am acting for him, 
Was it about Mordecai Smith’s boat?” 

“Yes, [ knows well where it is. 
knows where the men he is after are. 
knows where the treasure is. 
about it.” 

“Then tell 

“It was to 
peated, with 
very old man, 

“Well, 


“NO, 


in slow methodical 


An i 
An’ I 
I knows all 


me, and I shall 
him I was to 
the petulant 


let him know.” 
tell it,’? he re- 
obstinacy of a 


for 
goin’ to a whole day 
If Mr. Holmes ain’t here, 
must find it out for him- 
about the look of either of 
I won't tell a word,” 


you must wait him,” 
no; I 
please no one. 
Mr. Holmes 
I don’t care 


and 


aint lose 
to 
then 
self, 
you, 
He shuffied toward the door, but Athelney 
Jones got in front of him, 
“Wait a bit, my friend,” 
have important information, 
not walk off. We shall keep 
you like it or not, until our 
The old man made a little 


said he. ‘You 
and you must 
you, whether 
friend returns.” 
run toward the 








door, but, as Athelney Jones put his broad 
back up against it, he recognized the useless- 
ness of resistance. 


“Pretty sort o’ treatment this!’’ he cried, 
stamping his stick. “T come here to see a 
gentleman, and you two, who I never saw in 
my life, seize me and treat me in this 
fashion!” 

“You will be none the worse,’’ I said. ‘‘We 
shall recompense you for the loss of your 
time, Sit over here on the sofa, and you will 
not have long to wait.” F 
He came across sullenly enough, and seat- 
himself with his face resting on his hands. 

1 1 resumed ir cigars and our talk, 
however, Holmes’s voice broke in 


ed 
Jones ¢ 
Suddet 





our 








upon us. 

“TI think that you might offer me a cigar, 
too,’”’ he said, 

We both stated in our chairs. There was 
Holmes sitting close to us with an air of 
quiet amusement, 

“Holmes!” I exclaimed. ‘You here? But 
where is the old man?’ 

“Here is th 1 ” said he, holding 





















out a heap of h “Here he is—wig, 
whiskers, eyebrows, all. { thought my 
disguisé was pretty but I hardly ex- 
pected that it woul 1d test.’’ 
‘Ah, you rogue cried Jones, highly de- 
lighted. b W made an actor, 
and a rar proper work- 
hou ; of yours 
are thought I 










k eye, though, You 
di m us so easily, you see.” 
I have ! vorking in that get-up all 
a said lighting his cigar. ‘‘You see, 
a ood n of the 1inal classes begin 
to know me—espet since our friend 
here took to publisl r some of my cases; 
§ I can only go on the war path under some 
ple di se like this. You got my wire?” 
s, was what brought me here.” 
“How s your case prospered?” 
“It has all come to nothing. I had to re- 
lease two of my prisoners, and there is no 
evidence against the other two.” 


“Never mind, We shall give you two oth- 
ers in place of them, But you must put 
yourself under my orders. You are welcome 
to all the official credit, but you must act 
on the lines that I point out. Is that agreed?’ 























































































THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


“Entirely, if you will help me to the men.” 

“Well, then, I shall want a fast 
boat—a steam launch—to be at the 
minster stairs at seven o'clock.” 
There is always 
step across the 
sure.” 


police- 
West- 


“That is easily managed. 
one about there; but I can 
road and telephone to make 
“Then I shall want two stout men, in case 
resistance.”’ 
“There will be 
What else?’’ 

“When we secure 
the treasure. I 
pleasure to my 
round to the 
it rightfully 
to open it. 

“It would 

“Rather 
Jones, shaking 
whole thing is irregular, and I suppose we 
must wink at it. The treasure must after- 
ward be handed over to the authorities until 
after the official investigation,” 

“Certainly, That is easily managed, One 
other point. I should much like to have the 
details about this matter from the lips of 
Jonathan Small himself. You know I like to 
work the detail of my cases out. There is no 
objection to my having an unofficial inter- 
view with him, either here in my rooms or 
elsewhere, as long as he is efficiently 
guarded ?”’ 

“Well, you are master of the situation. I 
have had no proof yet of the existence of 
this Jonathan Small. However, if you can 
catch him I don’t see how I can refuse you 
an interview with him.” 

“That is understood, then?” 

“Perfectly. Is there anything else?’’ 

“Only that I insist upon your dining with 
us. It will be ready in half an hour, I have 
Oysters and a brace of grouse, with some- 
thing a little choice in white wine. Watson, 
you have never yet recognized my merits as 
a housekeeper.” 


of 


two or three in the boat, 


the men we 

think that it 
friend here to 
young lady to 
belongs. Let her 
Eh, Watson?” 


be @ great 
irregular 
his head, 


shall 
would 
the 
half 
the 


get 
be a 
box 
of 
first 


take 
whom 
be 


pleasure to me,” 
” said 
the 


an proceeding, 


“However, 





CHAPTER X 
The End of the Islander 
UR meal was a merry one, Holmes could 
talk exceedingly well when he chose, 
and that night he did choose. He appeared 
to be in a state of nervous exaltation. I 
have never known him so brilliant. He spoke 
on a quick succession of subjects—on mir- 
acle plays, on medizval pottery, on Stradi- 
varius violins, on the Buddhism of Ceylon, 
and on the warships of the future—handling 
each as though he had made a special study 


of it. His bright humor marked the reaction 
from his black depression of the preceding 
days. Athelney Jones proved to be a socia- 


ble soul in his hours of relaxation, and faced 
his dinner with the air of a bon vivant, For 
myself, I felt elated at the thought that we 
were nearing the end of our task, and I 
caught something of Holmes’ gaiety. None 
of us alluded during dinner to the cause 
which had brought us together. 


When the cloth was cleared, Holmes 
glanced at his watch, and filled up three 
glasses with port. ‘‘One bumper,’ said he, 


“to the success of our little expedition, 
now it is high time we were off, 
a pistol, Watson?” 

“I have old 
desk.”’ 

“You had best take it, then, It is well 
be prepared, I see that the cab 
door. I ordered it for half-past 

It was a little past seven before 
ed the Westminster wharf, and 
launch awaiting us. Holmes 
cally. 


And 
Have you 
my service revolver in my 


1 to 
is at the 
siz.”’ 
we reach< 
found our 
eyed it criti- 





s there 

boat ?”’ 
“Yes—that green 
“Then 
The 


anything to mark it as a police« 
lamp at the side.” 

st oR.” 
change 


take 


small was made; stepped 





on board, and the ropes were cast . Jones, 
Holmes, and I sat in the stern, There was 
one man at the rudder, one to tend the en- 
gines, and two burly police-inspectors for- 
war 

“Where to?’ asked Jones. 

“To the Tower. Tell them to stop oppo- 
site to Jacobson’s Yard.” 

Our craft was evidently a very fast one, 
We shot past the long lines of loaded barges 
as though they were stationary Holmes 





smiled with satisfaction as we over-hauled @ 
river 








steamer and left her behind us, 
“We o it to be able to catch anything on 
the river,” he said. 
“Well, hardly that. But there are not 
many launches to beat us,” 
“We shall have to catch the Aurora, and 
she has a name for being a clipper, I will tell 


















you how the land lies, Watson, You recollect 
how annoyed I was at being balked by so 
small a thing?” 

“Fes.” 

“Well, I gave my mind a thorough rest by 
plunging into a chemical anal) One of 
our greatest statesmen ‘has 1id that a 
change of work is the best rest. So it is, 
When I had succeeded in dissolving the hy- 
drocarbon which I was at [ came 
back to our problem of s 
thought the whole matter ° I 
boys had been up the river and down the 
river without result. The launch was not at 
any landing-stage or wharf, nor had it re- 
turned. Yet it could hi: y I se 
tled to hide their 
Ways remained as a 
else failed. I knew 
a certain degree but I did 
not think him « ing in the 
nature of delicate usually @ 
product of higher « hen feflect- 
ed that since he 1 1 
don yme time 


maintained a 
Me 























sodge—he could hard leave at 
notice, but would need son 
if it were only a day, to arr 

airs. That was the balance of obability, 
at any rat 

“It sees to me t weak,” said I, 
“Tt is more proba} had arranged 
his a before he ever set out upon his 
expedition,”’ 

(To be continued) 

“Well, we have exhausted reason, logic, 
common sense, and justice. What more can 
we do?” 

“T guess we'll simply have to go to law.” 


—Life, 


IMMER 
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MORE ABOUT SUDAN GRASS FOR 
HAY 


Prof. Duggar at the Alabama Sta- 
tions Finds It Very Promising, With 
a Wide Range of Soil Adaptability 


UDAN grass is now an object of 
inquiry and interest to so many 
farmers that another contribution 
on this plant is justified, in spite of 
the fact that a very complete article 
on the same sub- 
ject appeared in a 





recent issue of 
The Progressive 


Farmer. 

For three years 
Sudan grass has 
been tested on the 
Experiment Sta- 
tion farm at’ Au- 
EB burn, Ala., and in 
PROF, DUGGAR addition a number 
of tests have been conducted in other 
parts of Alabama under the direction 
f this Station. We may sum up the 
matter by saying that in most cases 
this has proved a highly satisfactory 
hay plant. 

Sudan grass resembles Johnson 
grass in stem, leaf, and seed. It dif- 
ters from the latter in being an an- 
nual, and hence in not having the 
runners or underground stems that 
make the extermination of Johnson 

rass so difficult. From an agricul- 
tural standpoint then, Sudan grass 
may be regarded as an annual form 
of Johnson grass, not difficult to 
eradicate. Sudan grass has with: us 
made a more luxuriant growth than 
does its perennial relative. 

Throughout the past winter the 
writer received a number of inquiries 
about this grass. In his replies he 
pointed out that in spite of the con- 
spicuous merits of this plant, its use 
in the central past of the Cotton Belt 
was not generally advisable so long 
as the price of sced remained at the 
prices then adveitised, which was us- 
ually in the neighborhood of $1 a 
pound. 

In recent weeks the price asked for 
Sudan grass seed by many of the 
Texas growers has fallen to a frac- 
tion of the above figure. Hence it 
now becomes practicable for a con- 
siderable number of farmers to grow 
patches ef this grass throughout the 
Cotton Belt. 


Grows Well on Different Soil Types 


S INDICATING the wide range of 
soils to which it is adapted, it may 

be mentioned that Sudan grass has 
made a satisfactory growth both on 
the lightest of the gray sandy soils at 
Auburn and also on the stiffest of the 
lime soils at the Canebrake Experi- 
ent Station, at Uniontown, Alabama. 
On the latter soils Sudan grass sown 
in rows about the middle of April af- 





torded three heavy cuttings be- 
fore frost; and when uncut it 
made adense growth fully nine or 


ten feet tall, which was the admira- 
tion of all visitors. In other words, 
Sudan grass equaled sorghum in 
height, but, stooling much more 
abundantly than sorghum, it conse- 
quently possesses much finer stems, 
and is thus more suitable for hay, in 


spite of the extreme luxuriance of 
growth. 

One caution must be given. Under 
our climatic conditions a satisfactory 


seed crop should not be expected. For 

ee years the seed crop has been a 
failure both at Auburn and Union- 
town. This was doubtless because of 
the inconspicuous ravages of the tiny 
‘ghum midge,—the same insect that 
kes the seed yield of sorghum and 
fir so unsatisfactory in this re- 
gion. This insect is least trouble- 

ne in a dry climate, which doubt- 

s explains why Sudan grass seed is 

tained from the northwestern part 

Texas. We shall need to buy our 
supply of seed each year from drier 

sions than our own, 

{n the same connection it should be 
stated that even western grown seed 
may be deficient in power to germin- 
ate. The seed from the West planted 
here last season, although apparently 


plump, germinated only to the extent 
of about 30 per cent. Whether this is 
an ordinary or an exceptional condi- 
tion for western seed the writer is 
not prepared to-say. At any rate it 
may be well for any who buy large 
amounts of seed of Sudan grass to 
buy them under a guarantee as to 
germination, or else to attempt to 
sprout a hundred plump seeds be- 
tween sheets of clean blotting paper 
or canton flannel kept constantly 
moist, but not saturated. 

While several methods of sowing 
the seeds have been tested, with re- 
sults varying according to the char- 
acter of the season, yet we must con- 
sider the amount of seed that gives 
most general satisfaction as a matter 
yet to be determined. From our ob- 
servations we are inclined to regard 
five pounds of seed of good germinat- 
ing power as about the minimum for 
sowing in rows wide enough to per- 
mit cultivation, 

Of course broadcast sowing re- 
guires several times as many seed, 
and hence this latter method seems 
to the writer as less practicable than 
drilling until the seed shall have fal- 
len to a price around 10 cents per 


pound; this is much below the lowest | 


prices known to have been quoted in 
the past few weeks. 

With us the leaves have been more 
severely attacked by a disease that is 
apparently a rust than is the foliage 
of Johnson grass, which latter is 
sometimes similarly but less severely 
affected. J. F. DUGGAR. 





More Economical County Govern- 
ment Needed 


HE abolition of the office of coun- 

ty treasurer is a straw that shows 
which way the wind is blowing, It 
marks the beginning of economic re- 
forms in governmental administra- 
tion. There are other wastes that 
will, in the course of time, be elimi- 
nated. For instance, practically all 
the work of the clerk’s office, the reg- 
ister of deeds’ office, and the sheriff’s 
office is done by clerks and depu- 
ties, and usually one clerk or deputy 
handles the work of each office, and 
they usually become efficient in their 
work. Therefore in the office of clerk 
of court there is one overseer and one 
hand. In the register of deeds’ office 
you'll find another overseer and an- 
other hand, and in the sheriff’s office 
another hand is working under an- 
other overseer, 

Now, the question is; why divide 
this business up into three depart- 
ments? In our business and indus- 
trial enterprises one overseer super- 
vises the work of half a hundred or 
more men. In the administration of 
the business affairs of the county why 
do we want to employ a five or ten- 
dollar overseer for each three-dollar 
clerk? If overseers in well organ- 
ized and systematized business enter- 
prises can successfully supervise and 
direct the 
men, couldn’t one efficient overseer 
look after less than a half dozen dep- 
uties and clerks in the three county 
effices mentioned? It is true that an 
overseer of this kind would not have 
so much time to engage in social con- 
versation with his constituents, but 
after the economies were realized the 
constituent wouldn’t kick on that fea- 
ture of it. An auditor who had just 
finished with the books at a court- 
house in a small county, where the 
expenses of maintaining the offices 
amounted to $9,000, was asked what 
it would cost to run these offices if 
ordinary business methods were em- 
ployed under consolidation, and he 
answered, “$4,500.".—J. Z. Green, in 
Marshville Home. 





THE COTTON MARKET SITU- 
ATION 


HE market still continues very firm with a 

further moderate gain in prices, Offerings 
have not been large, only limited amounts 
coming out at successive advances. Good 
support has come from the speculative mar- 
kets both in this country and abroad. Ameri- 
can mills have recently been buying on a 
more liberal scale; they are using more cot- 
ton now than a year ago, and have also in- 
creased their stocks somewhat ahead of last 


work of half a hundred | 
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THE STANDAR 


OCULATION FOR LEGUMES 
AT HALF PRICE 


Due to the fact that we are no longer agents for the 
sale of FARMOGERM in the South, we intend to sell 
our supply of FARMOGERM ata lower price than it 

ever could be bought before. 


(15) 407 








ER 


hey are supplied with air and natural 
food. Buy now while the supply lasts. 


1 ACRE SIZE - $1.00 
5 ACRE SIZE - $4.50 


Send in your order today. State wheth- 


er you want inoculation for cow-peas, 
soy beans, 


bur, red, sweet, alsike or 
crimson clover, alfalfa, garden peas, 
Canada peas, vetch or peanuts. 


The Coe-Mortimer Co., 
Charleston, 





S 
We have cut the price in half! Never 
before has it been possible to buy high- 
grade pedigreed bacteria for your leg- 
umes at such an unheard-of price. 
These bacteria are pure, alive and active. 
g 





5 ea _ $ 450 








1 ee $ 400 


South Carolina. 
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If you insist hard enough 
on Cypress Lumber and Shingles, 
your local dealer will*provide 
(If you insist hard enough.) 
aia IT’S UP TO YOU— 
/ for your own sake, not ours 


Suppose you READ UP on 
Cypress; The Cypress Booklets 
areFREE. (They’rethe Standard - 
reference work on Lumber Values) 


50. CYPRESS MFRS’ ASS’N 
133 He rd Wat'l Bank Bide’, sacheonents, Fi 
Plez se send me the books, FREE, 

marked in the following squares: 

0) Mew Silo Book, Vol. 37. (Plans) 
O) Varn Book (4 plans) Vol. 4. 

(J Farm Needs Book (8 plans) Vol, 20. 
O) Varpentry Book (12 plans) Vol. 36. 
F] Shingle House, Vol. 29. (Plans) 
CO] U. S. Gov't Report on Cypress. 
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Special Introductory Offer 


—ON= 


Old Oak Brand 
Rubber Roofing 


DEFIES THE ELEMENTS 
Less Than 5 Roll Lots Add 5c a Roll 


1 Ply Per Squareor Roll 75c 
2 “ “ iy “ “ 92e 














$1.12 


Includes Everything Necessary 
To Apply Same, 


Absolutely Waterproof 
and Very Durable 
Samples Free. 


Whitaker Paper Co. 
CINCINNATI, 0. 


Order now. This offer is 
for ashort time only. 











F' I S Hi Double Muzzie Wire Baskets. 
Good heavy kind $1.50, $2 and $2.50. 

| Different sizes. Free booklet. 

Eureka Fish Net Co., Griffin, Qa. 





year, March consumption by 
mills was in excess of all former monthly 
records, Exports keep up relatively heavy, 
and are approaching 7,000,000 bales, It is 
likely that the 8,000,000-bale mark will be 
passed before the end of the year. 

The frade is coming to the conclusion that 
the higher price is an effective check to 
any material decrease in the acreage this 
spring. But the price in the spring is no 
criterion as to what the price in the fall will 
be, and what we are chiefly concerned with 
now is what we will be able to get when a 
new crop is offered for sale. Let it be noted 
again that current prices are founded upon 
the expectation of a smaller production, 
which is further based on the theory that 
the acreage yield will be reduced by the de- 
creased use of fertilizers, The essential 
thing is to have a decrease in the produc- 
tion of cotton, not in the area planted alone, 
It is now apprehended that there may be a 
crisis in the foodstuff situation before the 
new crops become available. With the vir- 
tual certainty that grain will be scarce and 
dear, while cotton is more than apt to be 
unremuneratively cheap, it is hard to see 
how any farmer can hesitate as to what 
should be his course, for his own and the 
general welfare. W. T. WILLIAMS, 

Savannah, Ga, 


American 








The men who lead are the men who read. 





Our LAST and BEST 
Subscription Offer. 


For both New and Renewal Subscribers 
For Only $1:10 we will 


(1) Credit your Progres- 
sive Farmer subscrip- 
tion I year from pres- 
ent expiration, or if 
new, 1 year from now 


UHlle . +. +'\ ~+ S100 
(2) Send you a copy of 
“Fertilizing for Prof- 

it,’’ Value .50 
(3) Send you our “1915 
Farm Record Book,’’ 

CEE s «se CS 25 
(4) Send you ‘“‘The Week- 
ly Kansas City Star,’’ 

Il year,value. ... 25 

Total Value . . $1.90 


Our Special Offer for the 
Four, only $1.10 


We make you this proposition, Brother 
Subscriber, because we believe— 

1. You want to do better farming— 
raise crops more economically, market 
them more profitably. 

- You wfsh to use fertilizers more ju- 
diciously—to know values of potash, ni- 
trogen, lime, cover crops, etc., and how 
to use ecoTffomically. (If you have ‘‘Fer- 
tilizing for Profit,’’ you can select either 
“The Boll Weevil Problem” or “A South- 
erner in Europe.’’) 

3. You wish to keep a better record of 
farm work, accounts, expenses, hired la- 
bor, etc, While in “The Weekly Kansas 
City Star’? you will have the world’s most 
important news and a dependable market 
paper. And all these we offer you for 
only $1.10, 

If you find a renewal blank in your pa- 
per your subscription has expired. 

Write your name and address on the 
blank; and say you want our Special 1.10 
Offer, 

If you want “A Southerner in Europe” 
or “The Boll Weevil Problem” in place 
of “Fertilizing for rofit,”” so state on 
the blank and mail it with $1.10 now be- 

fore it is too late. Address, 


The Progressive Farmer. 














\Big Pay for Easy Work 


Make $5.00 to $15.00 a day in your spare 
time—on tailoring orders. Write for 
fine Free Sample Outfit, with special 
offer and wholesale prices cn clothes for 
yourself. Address ’° 
The Chicago Tailors’ Association 
BU Dept. 319, Van Buren and Market Sts, CHICAGO 
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When writing to advertisers, mention The 





Progressive Farmer, 
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BREEDERS’ CARDS 


AND 
FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 

(4 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 

We will insert ads for our Progressive 
Farmer readers in this department of 
our Raleigh edition (covering Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Florida 
and Georgia), and in this style type, at 
the rate of 4 cents a word, each inser- 
tion, If advertisement is to appear once, 
send 4 cents a word; if twice, 8 cents; 
four times, 16 cents @ word, etc. Each 
word, number or initial (including each 
word, number or initial in name and 
address) counts as a separate word. Ad- 
vertisements not accepted without cash 
with order. If the rate seems high, re- 
member it would cost you $1,600 for 
postage alone to send a letter to each of 
the 80,000 homes to which we carry your 
ad at this low rate. Stamps accepted 
for amounts less than 

Rates for combined 
known on application. 


“editions made 














i MACHINERY 





King Weeder and Haynee Cotton Choppers 
cheap. Geo. Martin, Jr., Satartia, Miss. 


in The Progressive Farmer. 
buyers, 


taken, 


you wish your advertisement to appear. 








| HELP WANTED 


Educated Young Men Earn Scholarships— 
Collecting names prospective students, Qual- 
ifications, reference, stamp, Piedmont Busi- 
ness College, Lynchburg, Va. 








Summer work for farmers, teachers, stu- 
dents and others. Sell fruit trees. Light 
work, Good pay. Write us. Smith Bros, 
Nursery Co., Dept. 26, Concord, Ga. 


Salesmen—We want honorable, energetic 
hustlers to sell fruit trees and other nurs- 
ery stock. Good proposition for the right 
man, Smith Bros., Dept. 26, Concord, Ga. 





7 


MAIL ADVERTISING COPY TWO WEEKS AHEAD 


Everybody who has anything to sell that farmers ought to buy should advertise 
Our guarantee back of your advertisement helps bring 
Write us for rates, enclosing references, 

Don’t get your copy to us one day and expect to see it in print the next. 
cent years we have had to omit thousands of dollars worth of advertising on ac- 
count of its reaching us after all the advertising space in the current issue had been 


To insure insertion always mail your copy and order two weeks before the date 


In re- 








DOGS 


Sable and White Collie 
Holmes, Tallulah, La. 





Dogs—A. J. 








Shepherd Bitch, $7.50; 5 male, 1 female | 


pups, $3.50 each. J. Abbe- 


ville, S. C. 

Pure-bred- Collie Pups always for 
Satisfaction guaranteed. W., Route 
etteville, N. C. 

TWO OR MORE BREEDS 


Get Hays free-pig offer. C, C. Hayes, 
ton, Tenn, 


Kay Carwile, 





sale, 
3, Fay- 








Mil- 





For square deal on livestock consign to C, 
Driver & Co. Baltimore, Md. 


Registered Hereford Cattle — All 
Prices reasonable. Berkshire hogs. 
Farm, Porterdale, Ga. 


Registered Big Type Poland-China Hogs— 
Vissering strain. Shetland ponies. Few sows 
bred, pigs ready to ship. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed, Hill Brook Stock Farm, South 
Boston, Va. 





ages, 
Jarman 








Pure-bred Essex, Duroc-Jersey, Poland- 
China, Berkshire pigs and pork pigs, Sows 
in farrow, service boars, Jersey cattle regis- 
tered. Bronze Turkeys. Satisfaction or 
money back. J. E. Coulter, Connelly’s 
Springs, N. @ 


| POULTRY AND EGGS | 








Agents Make $5 to $10 a Day—With our 
big map, livestock chart and farm paper 
proposition—a big $8 value for $1. Every- 
body wants it. Good territory open in Geor- 
gia, Florida, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississip- 
pi and the Southewest. E. R. McClellan, Box 
$27, Birmingham, Alabama, 





| LIVESTOCK | 





BERKSHIRES 


Select bunch of fine pigs two to four 
months old. Order today. Windy Heights 
Berkshire Farm, Sycamore, Va. 





ANCONAS 


Shenks Anconas laid all the winter and 
laying now. 15 eggs, $1.25; 30, $2.25. Cata- 
log for stamp. Clarence Shenk, Luray, Va. 








Single Comb Rhode Island Reds—Selected 
stock. Red to skin, Bred to lay. Eggs $1.50 
Fer 15, parcel post or express U. W. Long, 
Tobaccoville, N. C, 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 
BERMUDA 


Bermuda Grass Roots — Dollar per sack. 
W. B. Stokes, Bamberg, S. C. 


Bermuda Grass Sets—Guano sack full one 
dollar f. 0. b. station. Lawrence S, Wolfe, 
Orangeburg, S. C. 

Bermuda—‘'The Blue Grass of.the South 
—Hogs, cattle and grass pay better than cot 
ton, Sack full roots—enough for half acre, 
$1, f. o. b. station. Henry Beatty, Toma- 
hawk, N. C, 3 





CORN 
Biggs Prolific Seed Corn—$2.10 
J. C. MeIntosh, Martins Mill, N, ¢ 
Cassey’s Pure-bred and Other High-yield- 
ing Seed Corns. Sunnyside Farm, Jonesville, 
Virginia. 





per bushe!, 








Rose Comb Red Eggs—$1, $2, and $3 per 

sitting of 15. W. C. Vincent, Greenville, N, C. 
ROCKS 

Barred Rock Eggs—Prepaid, 
Hamm, Tobaccoville, N, Cc. 


White Rocks of Quality. 
try Farm, Asheboro, N. C, 








$1. Cc. T. 





Randolph Poul- 





15. Bradley 

Mrs. N. A, Hall, Chatham, Va. 
Pure-bred White Rock eggs, 15 for $1.25, 
delivered. W. A. Coffin, Asheboro, N. C. 


strain, 





Barred Rock eggs from prize winners. 15 
$1 prepaid. B. C. Smith, Reidsville, N. C, 

Eggs, baby chicks, Fishel’s prize-winning 
strain White Rocks, Seagrove Poultry Farm, 
Seagrove, N. C. 








Pure-bred Barred Rocks—No better any- 
where. Eggs 15 for $1. Thomas H, Rogers, 
Waynesville, N. C 





Ringlet Strain Barred Rock Eggs for 
Hatching—15 eggs delivered anywhere in 
the United States for $1.25. Order quick, 
from Slate Seed Co., South Boston, Va. 

Barred Rocks—The famous Rudy, “Ring- 
let” and ‘“‘Lady Beautiful” strains, Pullet 
and cockerel matings, From Madison 
Square and Hagerstown winners. Eggs $1.50 
and $2 per 15. Guaranteed Fertile. Leslie 
D. Kline, Stephens City, Va. 


PHEASANTS 


Golden Pheasant eggs 25¢ each. 
Pheasantry, Elizabeth City, N. C. 








Home 





BUCKEYES 


Buckeye eggs $2 per 15. 
R. 8, Shelby, N. C. 


HAMBURGS 


Silver Spangled Hamburg Eggs—16, $1.25. 
High bred. J. F. Punch, Newton, N. C 


LEGHORNS. 





W. G. Spangler, 














Pugnose Berkshires, 2 to 6 months, $10 
to $20, lightly crated and pedigree furnish- 
ed. §E. E. Petty, Hillsboro, N. C. 


Fancy Registered, Berkshires — Genuine 
type. Up-to-date breeding. Eight weeks up 
$10 up. Jno. B. Humble, Asheboro, N. C, 


Registered Berkshire pigs from 500 pound 
son of Rival’s Champion. The best blood at 
farmer’s prices. W. D. Dickinson, Burke- 
ville, Va. 











DUROC-JERSEYS 


Pure-bred Duroc-Jersey pigs of quality— 
Riverside Farm, Bradey, Wa. 


Pure-bred Duroc-Jerseys — 8 
@atisfaction guaranteed. Price, 
L, Skinner, Littleton, N. C. 


Wanted—Hogs. Will pay cash for several 
Duroc-Jersey sows. State age, weight and 
nearest ancestors, how many pigs last litter, 
A. Kitchen, Newton, Ga, 


POLAND-CHINAS 


Poland-China Pigs and Gilts—$7.50 up. 
Sunnyside Farm, Jonesville, Va. 


. Improved Poland-China Bred Gilts and 
Pigs, that please. Thomas & Chamings, 
Round Hill, Va. 


TAMWORTHS 


Beautiful Tamworth Pigs—6 weeks old. 
Five dollars each, Will exchange two pigs 
for 5 bushels cowpeas. T. B. Lindsay, Deep 
Springs Farm, Stoneville, N. C. 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

For Sale— Two young Aberdeen-Angus 
cows, registered, good stock, price $150 each. 
Calve in May. Also one or two heifers, price 
$85 each. Order today. David I. Jaynes, 
Massaponax, Va, 

HOLSTEINS 

Pure-bred Holstein Bull—3 years old, 

Price $75. A. L. Pridgen, Warsaw, N. C. 


Holsteins, the best breed on earth: Pure- 
bred, registered Bull and Heifer calves. D. 
S. Jones, Newport News, Va. 


JERSEYS 








weeks old. 
$7 each. J. 






































Brown Leghorn eggs $2. 
Commerce, Ga. 


Brown Leghorn Eggs—15 for $1. 
Rich, Asheboro, N. C. 


Eggs — From select Single Comb Brown 
Leghorns, 15, $1.15. W. A. Sykes, Hobbsville, 
North Carolina. 


Single Comb Black Leghorns—Noted as 
great Northern winter layers, Eggs, 15, $1. 
Ramsey Poultry Farm, Crouse, N. C. 


April Single Comb White Leghorns, 8 weeks 
pullets, Young’s 200-egg trap-nested strain. 
Pedigreed Collies, Altavista Farm, Darling- 
ton, Md, 


Single Comb White Leghorns—(Wyckoff 
strain) New York noted winter layers, 75c 
per 15 eggs. Ramsey Poultry Farm, Crouse, 
North Carolina, 


Single Comb White Leghorns—Day-old 
chicks and hatching eggs in any quantity. 
Write for prices. Cunningham Poultry Farm, 
Lancaster, S. C. 


Dixie Kennels, 





J. M. 




















Laying strain Single Comb White Leg- 
horns Exclusively—Month old chicks 25 
cents each. Eggs $1 per 15; hens $1. @ H. 
Yount, Hickory, N. C. 

200 egg strain White Leghorns, Eggs $1, 

2, $3, $4 sitting. Won 10 firsts, two shows. 
Cockerels $1.50, $2.50., Mapleton Farms, J. 
A. Groome, Greensboro, N. C. 


Noted Government 








strain Single Comb 
White Leghorns, Show birds, heavy layers, 
Eggs $1.50 per 15. Guaranteed fertile, Lesé 
lie D. Kline, Stephens City, Va. 


Baby Chicks—10c each. 
$5 per 100. Single Comb White Legiiorns ex- 
clusively. Ten successful years. No better 
stock anywhere, Lucerne Farm, Inc., Cul- 
peper, Va. 


Special Prices for Short Time Only on 
Single Comb White Leghorns, famous Warren 
strain, the greatest egg-laying strain in 
America, Yearling hens and pullets, $1.50 
each; eggs for hatching, fifteen, $1; $5 per 
hundred. The strain you will eventually buy. 
The Warren Poultry Farm, T. M. Bost, Own- 
er, Wise, N. C. 





Hatching Eggs, 








Six bred Jersey heifers for sale, 
& Sons, Greensboro, N. C. 


Registered Jersey Bull, six months old, 
Has fine pedigree. Will sell or exchange for 
female. Woodside Stock Farm, Boomer, N, C. 

Four Pedigreed Jersey Bulls for Sale—Two 
old bulls with fine records. Two yearlings 
from splendid milkers, Prices reasonable, 
Frederick T. Gates & Sons, Hoffman, N. C, 


Groome 








For want of use will sell exceptionally fine 
Jersey bull calf, four weeks old, at a bar- 
gain. By registered sire and unquestionably 
full blood dam, but dam not registered. Dam 
is a 24-quart cow. Price $30, crated, f.0.b. 
cars here. Chas. Winfree, Chula, Va. 

HORSES AND JACKS 

One 4-year-old Shetland Pony for Sale— 

J. V. Barringer, Norwood, N. Cc, 





“Registered Percherons’’—Stallions, mares, 
Cheapest place in South to’ buy. Cc. As 
Alexander Co., Harriston, Va. 

“Percheron 
weight 
teed. 
Route 7 


Gelding’—Four years 
fourteen-fifty; satisfaction 
Fred §,. Gibbon, 


old, 
i guaran- 
Charlotte, N, C,, 





Percheron’ Stallions — Registered, 
some individuals, best strain of 
breeder’s prices. Angus cattle. 
Stock Farm, Jeffersonton, Va. 


SHEEP AND GOATS 


Registered Hampshire Down Sheep—Rams 


and bred ewes. Thomas & Chamings, Round 
Hill, Va, 


hand- 
the blood, 
Rose Dale 














MINORCAS 


Black Minorcas—With show record. Have 
bred them 11 years. Eggs 15 $1.25; 30 $2; 
100 $6. B. C. Routh, Randleman, N, C. 


ORPINGTONS 


White Orpington Eggs, Stock, Up-to-date 
Poultry Farms, Burlington, N. C 


“White Orpington, stock eggs, half price. 
Midnight Poultry Farms, Asheboro, N. C. 
Buff Orpingtons Eggs, $1 for 15; $3 for 50; 


$5 per hundred, Gertrude Hardy, Jeffress, 
Virginia. 























Buft Orpingtons—Prolific layers. 15 
$1; 50 $2.50. Mrs, W. J. Marshall, 
Virginia, 


egges 
Crewe, 





~~ ‘Kellerstrass White Orpington 
per 15, prepaid. W. A. 
N. C., Route 1. 


We breed only Buff Orpingtons of the best 
blood lines, and sell eggs $1.25 per setting of 
15. Circle Grove Farm, Belhaven, N. C, 

Eggs—15, $1.50, delivered. Single Comb 
White Orpingtons, prize-winners, trapnested, 
200-egg strain. Stony Run Poultry Farm, 
Thomasville, N. C. 


osegs—$1.50 
Peebles, Raleigh, 








TURKEYS 


Mammoth Bronze Turkeys—Egegs 25 cents 
each. W. G. Crow, Bostic, N. C. 








Mammoth Bronze turkey eggs, 25c 
Una McKnight, China Grove, N. Cc. 


each, 


Fine, Selected 
Corn—$1.50 per 
Farm, Amelia, Va. 


COTTON 


Toole’s Early Prolific cotton seed, 
reduced. G, L. Toole, Aiken, S. C. 


For Sale—A limited quantity of selected 
pure Cleveland big boll cotton seed. 
for price, 


White 
bushel, 


and Yellow 
Stacy’s 


Seed 
Poultry 








Prices 





’ 
Write 
Latta Farm, Yorkville, S. C. 
Write for Description of Texas Progress 
cotton and other good seeds. Progress Seed 
Improvement Company, Carlton, Texas. 


King Cotton. Seed—$1 per bushel. 
carefully selected for six years, 
order. A. & M. College Farm, 
eigh, N. C. 








Seed 
€ash with 
West Ral- 





For Sale—Five 
Covington 
dollar per 
Dalzell, § 


hundred bushels 
wilt-resistant cotton seed. 
bushel f.o.b, 


Toole- 
One 
P. K, Bowman, 





For Sale—40 bushels Vandiver’s 
Fruiter cotton seed. 1%-inch 
boll, five lock, medium seed. 
lint... $1 bushel f.o.b. 
Dr. S&S. F. 


Heavy 
staple, big 
Forty per cent 
Latta, 8. C. Address 
Parker, Latta, S. C. 


LESPEDEZA 

Recleaned Lespedeza Seed—$1.65 per bush- 
el, Sound seed, new crop. A. M. Donnell), 
Ethel, La, 

Lespedeza Clover Seed—New crop, extra 
selected, heavy-weight pan seed. Purity 
98.72 per cent. Grown on my own farm. 284 
page bulletin free. Price $2.25 per bushel, 
Chris, Reuter, New Orleans, La. 
‘a PEANUTS 

Spanish seed peanuts, machine picked, $1 
per bushel. f. 0. b. Pinetops, A, D. Ander- 
son, Macclesfield, N. Cc. 




















WYANDOTTES 


White Wyandottes—Direct 
F. H. Craighill, 





Regal from 
Martin. Wytheville, Va. 


Partridge Wyandottes—Pure-bred, 
lent birds. Eggs, $2 per 15. 
son, Knightsdale, N. C. 

DUCKS 

For Sale—Pure-bred Indian Runner Ducks 
$5 per trio. R. J. Keith, Cameron, N. C. 

Pure White Runner Duck eggs, 13 for $1; 


100 $7; drakes $1.50. Flagler Farm, Ma- 
nassas, Va, 


Excel- 


Dr. J. Robert- 














For Sale—50 Snow White 
or Fawn and White. 13 
Clarence Shenk, Luray, Va, 


Closing out sale of Indian Runner Ducks, 
Prize winners, heavy laying strain, $1 each, 
Cash with order, E. F. White, Courtland, 
Virginia, 


Indian Runner 
eggs, $1; 26, $2. 








White Indian Runner Duck Eggs, only $2 
sitting; from stock that won first, second at 
N. C. State Fair. Eureka Stock Farm, Ral- 
eigh, N. C., Route 5. 


MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 


Pure-bred Buff Orpingtons—Five hens, one 
cockerel, $5. Runner drakes, 75c. J. Moffitt, 
Ramseur, N. C. 











Fine Blue Andalusians and White 
Black Spanish, Eggs $1.50 per 15, 
Birchett, Lebanon, Tenn. 


Faced 
H. R 





White Leghorns and Barred Rock Eggs 
from good laying strain, $1 for 15. Mrs, C. 
H. Throneburg, Hudson, N. Cc. 


Bronze Turkeys— Eggs from 19 to 26 
pound hens. White Wyandotte and White 
Runner eggs, $1, postpaid. Sunnyside Farm, 
Jonesville, Va. 





Pure-bred Golden and Silver Wyandottes, 
Brown Leghorns, best quality stock 
eggs. 15 eggs $1; 30 $1.75. O. F. 
Millers Creek, N. C 


and 
Eller, 

Pure-bred White and Brown Leghorns, 
Black Minorea, Silver Wyandottes, best 
quality, 15 eggs $1.50; 30 eggs, $2.75. E. M. 
Nichols, Millers Creek, N. €. 








Eggs and Stock—Best Dark Cornish, Sil- 
ver Campines, White and Black Orpingtons 
in the South, Free illustrated Poultry Guide. 
Harry Lee Harllee, Darlington, S. C, 

Pure-bred Buff Leghorns, Buff Wya 
Buff Cochins, Real beauties. Eggs $2 per 
15. Orders filled any time after this ad. ap- 
pears, Charles W. Carter, Steadman, N, C, 

Look—After May Ist, e 
ing, prize winning, Anconas and Buff Leg- 
horns, 75c for 15; $3.50 for 100. Best op- 
portunity you ever had for high grade stock. 
Order now. First come first served, 50 Buff 
and 25 Ancona hens, $1 each. Another op- 
portunity for prize stock. Must have room. 
This notice will not appear again, W. H. 
Williams, Durham, N, ¢C 


1dottes, 


gs from high scor- 


| SEEDS AND PLANTS | 


BEANS 
Mammoth Yellow Soja Beans—Write for 
prices, 7. S. Dudley, Lake Landing, N. ¢C. 











Truckers — Write for yf rices ‘Stringless 
Green Pod, Black Wax, and Valentine Beans. 
Durham Seed House, Durhar N.C. 


A limited quantity of Mammoth Ye llow 
and wonderful Black Shanghai soy beans 
for sale. F. P. Latham, Belhave n, N. C. 








REDS 


eggs from select Rose 
G. Beavers, Apex, N. C, 





15 choice 


Comb 
Reds $1.25. 





Eggs, baby chicks, Lester Tompkins prize- 
winning strain, Single Comb Rhode Island 
Reds, Seagrove Poultry Farm, Seagrove, 
North Carolina, 








Mammoth Yellow Soja Beans—$2.30 bush- 
el; Tar Heel Blacks, $2.40; mixed, $1.90. 
Write to Fairview Seed Farm, Gum Neck, 
North Carolina, 





2,000 Bushels recleaned, even we ight Mam- 
moth Yellow Soy Beans for sale at $1.85 per 
bushel; $2 less than car lots, f.0,.b. Greely 
Brimm, Washington, N, ¢, 





Large hand assorted 
Bunch seed peanuts, $5 for four bushel bag. 
F, P. Latham, Belhaven, N. C. 


Virginia 


North Carolina 





and Spanish Seed Peanuts—Best 
selections, all varieties, Write for prices. 
Raiford &, Company, Peanut Specialists, 
Norfolk, Va. 

Spanish Seed Peanuts, 
$5 per bag, f. o. b, here. First-class stock— 
sel] any quantity, 1 bag up. Maurice Pitt- 
man, Whitakers, N. C. 

Two Hundreds Bags of North 
Bunch Seed Peanuts, at 3% 
whole lot; four cents, 
3rowne, Raleigh, N. C. 





250 4 bushel bags 





Carolina 
cents per pound, 
ten bags up. T. EF. 





Seed Peanuts—Already shelled and ready 
to plant. Don’t pay for hulls. Spanish, 100 
pounds $5; Small N. C. Runners, 100 pounds 
$5. Satisfaction guaranteed. Address Pope 
& Co., Suffolk, Va. 


PEAS 


For Sale—Fieid péas, Write, Worthington 
& Corey, Brokers, Ayden, N. C. 
Peas, Ramshorn, Crowders, Blackeyes, 


Whippoorwills, Blacks, Durham Seed House, 
Durham, N. C, 














Peas!. Peas! Peas!—For sale. 
ties, 
ty. 
then, 


All. Varie- 
Irons and Running Speckles a special- 
Write for prices. W. H. Franks, War- 
Ga, 





2eas for Sale—Whippoorwills, Clays and 
Mixed, $2.15 per bushel, our: station, in 
good bags. Sound, clean stock, Isenhower 
& Co., Conover, N. C 


POTATOES 


Plants—All varieties, $1.50 
Midway Farms, Morrisville, N. ¢ 








Potato 
1,000. 


Nancy Hall and other potato plants $1.50 
per thousand, , Oaklin Farm, Salisbury, N. ©, 

Sweet Potatoes—Vineless, 
Queens, 
ory, N. C 


Potato Plants—Genuine 


specialty, $1.75 1,000. 
colnton, N. Cc. 


pen 








three dollars; 
wo fifty barrel. Enloe Yoder, Hick- 





Nancy Hall our 
Glendale Farm, Lin- 
Leading varieties potato plants, 1,000 
$1.45. Wake Plant Company, Morrisville, 
North Carolina, 





Potato Plants—This season, $1.50 per thou- 
sand, f. 0. b. Orange Heights Fla, Nancy 
Hall and Porto Rico Yam, LL, H, Hall, Or- 
ange Heights, Fla, 


Moore’s Potato Plants—‘‘Nanecy Hall,” 
“Porto Rico,” and “Triumph” — $1.75 per 
1,000, Write for wholesale price. G DB 
Moore, Hawthorn, Fla, 

Famous John Barringer Pride potato 
plants, unequaled. Also, Nancy Hall, Jewel 
Gem, Red Nose Jersey, $1.50 1,000. Rush or- 


ders first on book. John Barringer, New~ 
ton, N,. C. 











Sweet Potato Plants—Nancy Hall, Porto 
Rico and Norton Yam, 1,000 to 10,000, $1.50 
per 1,000; 10,000 or more, $1.35 per 1,000. 
Will ship promptly and in good condition. 
J. M. Haman, Amboy, Ga. 





Sweet Potato Plants—Nancy Hall, 
per thousand; Southern Queen, 
Short Vine, $1.25 per thousand. Will be 
shipping in May. Terms cash. J. M. Huff- 
man, Hickory, N. C., Route 2, Box 30 


$1.50 


Sweet Potato Plants—Nancy Hall, Early 
Triumph, Yellow Vineless, $1.75 per thous- 
and; 3,000 for $5; Catawba Yams $1.5@ per 
thousand; 3,000 for $4. Will begin shipping 

May. Let us book your order, Terms 

Yoder Bros., Hickory, N. C. 

Macklin’s Sweet Potato Plants—Orders 
booked for “Norton,” ‘Dooley’ or ‘‘Pump- 
kin” Yam, “Sugar Yam,” ‘“Providence,”’ 
“Triumph” and “Nancy Hall,’ $1.75 per 
1,000. Catalog free. For other plants see 
separate ad, these columns, Wm, Macklin, 
Dinsmore, Fla. 
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Saturday, April 24, 1915] 


Nancy Halls, Porto Ricos, Triumphs and 
Providence potato: plants, $1.75 per 1,000. 
Catalogue free, Fred M. Preston, Pine Cas- 
tle, Florida. 





Sweet Potato Plants—$1.50 per thousand, 
f. o. b. Wauchula, Fla., cash with order, 
Nancy Hall. From extra fine select stock, 
Orders received now for shipment from 
about March 10th to July. References: The 
cariton National Bank and Southern . Ex- 

3 Agent, our town. Tanner & Davis, P. 














‘Box 276, Wauchula, Florida. 
SUDAN GRASS 
Pure, Reliable Sudan Grass—Fifty cents 
pound; ten pounds, four dollars, postpaid, 


Joe Mitchell, Manager, Sherman, Texas. 


Pure Sudan Seed—Free of Johnson grass. 
10 pounds, $2.50, prepaid; by grower on ex- 
perimental farm, G, H: Branham, Slaton, 
Texas. 








TOMATOES 


27 Re-rooted Tomato Plants, the kind that 
bears the fruit, early, red meat, beauties, 3 
weeks ahead of the season, sent to you buy 
prepaid post for 50c. Larger lots much 
cheaper. Ask for our new booklet describ- 
ing sweet potato, vegetable and flowering 
plants that we grow by the millions, Wake- 
field Plant Farm, Charlotte, N. C, 


Tomato Plants— Ten million Livingston 
Globe tomato plants; strong, healthy plants; 
grown in open field; ready for shipment on 
and after April 15th. Prices by mail, post- 
paid, 100 for 35c; 500 for $1.25. By express, 
not prepaid, 500, for $1; 1,000 for $1.75; 
4,000 to 9,000 at $1.50 per thousand; 10,000 
and over, at $1.25 per 1,000. Place order 
now. Safe delivery guaranteed or money 
refunded. P. D. Fulwood, Tifton, Ga, 


MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS 
Watson melon seed 70 cents pound deliver- 
ed. AP Middlebrooks, Barnesville, Ga, 














For Sale—Choice Budded Pecan trees, fifty 
cents each. Empire Pecan Company, Par- 
rott, Georgia, 


“Peas! Peas!—All varieties. 
cane seed. Write for prices. 
Co., Spartanburg, S. C. 


Cabbage, Collard, Cauliflower, Tomato, and 
Parsley Plants—Ask for price list. Geo. M. 
Todd, Greensboro, N. C. 


Tomato—$1.25; peppers $2.25; cabbage 75 
cents, egg plant $2.25, per 1,000. Catalogue 
free. Fred M. Preston, Pine Castle, Fla. 


Tomato, pepper and cabbage plants, $1.50 
per thousand, 25c 100 by mail. Celery $2.50 
per thousand, 50c 100. Oaklin Farm, Salis- 
bury, N,. © 








Beans and 
Hattaway & 














$3.98. Warranted 20 years. 
Silverine c: . Postage, 10c. $1 Fountain 
pen goes with every watch, next ten days. 
Moffit, Ramseur, Cc 








Write for special price list. Ten thousand 
black locust telephone ping at five dollars 
per thousand, Roebuck Gin Company, Roe- 
buck, Ss. C. 


~ Home ‘Canne rs—All sizes; used by U. S. 
Government Schools, Girls’ Clubs, Collab- 
orators and farmers everywhere. For cata- 
log and special offer, write Royal Home 
Canner Co., Dept. 24, Chattanooga, Tenn, 


Farm Waterworks—Let the little branch 
provide your home with running spring 
water forever! The H-H Wheel and Pump 
is the best thing for the purpose. Write for 
catalogue, Hutchison Manufacturing Co., 
Chapel Hin, Ny Ce 

PRINTED STATIONERY 











Name your farm and use illustrations and 
printed stationery. We furnish everything 
but the name. Write for samples and prices, 
Oxford ir samt Dept. B, Oxford, N. C. 


TOO LATE TO CLASSIFY 


All Best Eggs Half Price—$1.50. 
Mrs, J. C, Deaton, Salisbury, N. C. 


Tamworth 
write, 





Cataiog. 





Swine—For Special prices, 
Chas, Ford, Gallion, Ala., Route 2. 

One Pure-bred Duroc-Jersey Boar—Sixteen 
months old. Price $25, A. A. Autry, Autry- 
ville, N. C. 


"Mammoth Ww White Holland Turkey Eggs— 
Three dollars dozen. J. F. Pollard, Green- 
ville, N. C. 











Mammoth Yellow or Black Soy Beans— 
Two dollars bushel. C, Combs, Gum Neck, 
North Carolina. 











June Delivery, Boar Pigs and Trios—-Very 
fine, registered stock; cholera immuned. 
Colburn & Helvenston, Breeders, Lake City, 
Florida, ‘ 









Utility White Leghorns—Flock headed by 
cocks imported direct from Tom _ Barron, 
Request circular. Royal Ridge Farm, Front 
Royal, Va. 








Berkshire Boar—‘‘Keystone 
xX “Vain Maid Charmer’s”’ daughter; eigh- 
teen months old. Will exchange yg 15 
bushels peas, Dwyer Farm, Blackstock, S. C. 


Eggs From. My “World's Champion Giant 
Bronze turkeys, direct descendants of 53- 
pound stock, $6 per 12. Safe delivery guar- 
anteed. Mrs. W. E. Hall, Mechums River, 
Albemarle County. Va. 


Baron Duke” 











“tis ading varieties tomato plants and large 
sweet peppers, postpaid anywhere 50 for 50c; 
100 for 75c. Send money order or cash with 
order, Order now. W. C. Asbury, Lin- 
colnton, N. C. 


Have 100 Bushels Brabham (King of all 
cowpeas). Made 150 bushels on 10 acres, Am 
selling for $3 bushel as long as last. Also 
have limited amount of Whippoorwill $2; 
mixed peas $1.85. H, F. Dixon, Ellaville, Gay 


~ See ‘4d for Sale—Mammoth Yellow Soja 
Beans, $2 per bushel; Mammoth Brown Soja 
Beans, $2.25 per bushel; Select Virginia Pea- 
nuts, 50c peck, or $1.75 per bushel, Improv- 
ed Big Boll cotton seed, $1 per bushel. Lim- 
ited supply. Atlantic Distributing Co., Ori- 
ental, N. C. 











Reliable plants is the foundation for pay- 
ing crops. Nancy Hall and Porto Rico po- 
tato plants 1,000 $1.75; over 4,000 at $1.65. 
Leading varieties cabbage plants 1,000 $1.25; 
over 3,000 at $1. Livingston’s Globe To- 
mato plants $1 for 500; $1.75 per thousand, 
Hardy and ready. Tift County Farmers Ex- 
change, Tifton, Ga, 





F or Sale — Cowpeas — Several hundred 
busheis pure Unknown, Clay Mixed, Whip- 
poorwill and Whippoorwill Mixed Peas— 
Close prices on twenty-five bushels or more. 
Also have some sorghum seed, soy beans, 
millet, kaffir corn, feterita, Sudan grass, etc, 
All new crop seeds that conform to Virginia 
pure seed laws, J. T. Walker, Memphis, 
Tenn. 


Macklin’s Plants—Tomato, and pepper, 
grown exclusively from the finest specially 
selected seed. By expresg: 500, $1.50; 1,000, 
$2.50. By mail, 60c per 100. Egg plants in 
March, same price, Cabbage, lettuce, beet 
and onion, by express, 600, 75c; 1,000, $1.25; 
6,000, $5. By mail 40c per 100. Sweet pota- 
to plants, see separate ad, these columns, 
Catalog free. Wm, Macklin, Dinsmore, Fla, 


We still have a few hundred bushels Early 
Amber and Early Orange cane seed for sale 
at $1.25 bushel. Sugar Drip cane seed for 
Syrup $2 bushel, Japanese ribbon cane seed 
$3 bushel, 100-Day Velvet bean $5.50 bushel. 
Soja beans $1.90 bushel. Dwarf Essex rape 
10c pound, German millet $1.90 bushel. 
Pearl millet 10c pound. Sudan grass 30c 
pound, Also all kinds clovers, grasses, ete, 
We are now booking orders for second crop 
planting. Irish potatoes for July delivery. 
All leading varieties. Kirby Seed Co., Gaff- 
ney 8. C. 


| MISCELLANEOUS _ | 











OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


We do not extend our general advertising guaran- 
tee to land advertisements, because every purchas: 
ershould see land for himself before buying. But 
no man is permitted to offer land for sale in our 
Paper unless he shows us mycin! | = as 
to his honesty and b 








Guilford County Farms for Sale—J. A. 
Groome, Greensboro, N. C 


If you want big bargain in farm lands, 
write for our booklet. Washington-Beaufort 
Land Company; Washington, N. C, 


For Sale—Good farm at station and town. 
Modern buildings. Cheap if sold in 30 days. 
Good terms. Write, Care ‘Owner,’’ Chula, 
Virginia, 











Farms for Sale—1,500 acres; Eastern North 
Carolina, Lots of buildings and road front. 
Price low and terms easy. Another, 280 
acres, $15 per acre; real easy terms. R. E. 
Prince, Raleigh, N. C 





Send for illustrated booklet gotten out by 
our codperative society, The Sandhill Board 
of Trade. This book gives plain facts, fig- 
ures, and pictures of this section. I own 
several desirable farms bought right, which 
I am offering at bargain prices and on easy 
payments. Write today for book, telling me 
your wants, H. A, Page, Jr., Aberdeen, N. C. 


The Red Clay, Dark Sandy Loam Lands of 
the Great Southern Lumber Co., now on the 
market, at $10 per acre, on easy terms, and 
4 per cent interest, is your opportunity to 
engage in general farming and stock raising. 
Hogs and cattle are in great demand and 
thrive on these lands. Under our Rural 
Credit System, we can advance you building 
material on long-time payments. For fur- 
ther information, write, Great Southern 
Lumber Co., Department C. L., P. O, Box, 
128, Bogalusa, La, 











Fine tobacco manufactured by farm- 
ers who grow it, and you can buy it at cost 
to manufacture.” This is real codperation. 
Loyal farmers of the old tobacco belt have 
coéperated and stored leaf tobacco several 
years are now working this tobacco in the 
very best way and are offering you the best 
tobacco prices your merchant pays trusts for 
same grades, You save money and coéper- 
ate also. An opportunity. Every leaf of 
this tobacco belongs to some good farmer 
who needs to sell it, and you get as good as 
can be made at a big saving. These are 
strictly Farmers’ Union goods and every Un- 
ion should buy them. See that yours does. 
Producers’ Tobacco Co., Reidsville, N. C, 





15 Thompson’s Ringlet Barred Rock eggs, 





$1.50. Rooted Magnolia ei Mrs. J. W. 
Boyett, Morris Station, Ga 
For Sale—One high Sy 41%4x6} plate 


camera and outfit, good as new, for Ve 8 than 
half rice. F. A. Dunlap, Dunlap, N. C. 


~Nuir's Famous Me lilotus | Hone y—10- -pound 
pail, prepaid any Southern Express Com- 
pany’s office for $1.35. W. D. Null, Demop- 
oli Alg a. 














Get” a “steel tank and install - your own wa- 
ter system. Tanks for sale cheap, Full in- 
structions. Very simple, J. H. Patteson, 
Ashland, Va. 





“Write to Davis-Wagner Business College, 
Norfolk, Va., for Special Summer Rates, 
Practical courses. Full faculty. Positions 


for the competent, 
For Sale—Peas, , Pe as—Mixed dad Clay, $2; 
Tron, $2.25, One Ford Roadster, $290. One 


new grist mill, $75; cost $140, 
Sumter, 8. C., Route 4. 


Mammoth Yellow Soja Be ans—2 dollars 
bushel, 4-buséel bag peanuts, 4 dollars. 
Pure-bred Toulouse geese, 4 dollars pair. 
Pure-bred Dominique chickens, good layers, 
large show birds, 4 dollars, cock and hen; 
f.o.b. cars. S. W. Woodley, Creswell, N. C., 
Route 2, Box 564. 


J. H. Myers, 








Cheap Land— For stock raising, grain, 
grass, tobacco, truck, and general farming; 
ideal surroundings, mild climate, and fertile 
soil, Get in on the bottom; land is advanc- 
ing very rapidly; this is your opportunity. 
One, five hundred acres rich land, two mil- 
lion feet timber, well improved, good build- 
ings, stock, tools, feed and ete, Nineteen 
thousand dollars; good terms. Fifty-five 
acres, well located, good land, five-room 
dwelling, out buildings, 1,750, good terms. 
Sighty-five acres, improved, good buildings, 


two miles from Blackstone, on good road, 
stock, tools, feed, etc. Five thousand, good 
terms. Descriptions of these and other de- 


sirable homes, that are being offered at a 
sacrifice, sent free, Write us today, The 
Realty Company of Virginia, Inc., Black- 
stone, Va. 


Single Comb Brown Leghorns 


The larger kind with smooth seal brown backs and 
salmon breasts. They have well turned combs which 
show vigor and the laying habit. Can furnish cockerels, 
pullets, hatching eggs and day old chicks in any quan- 
tity. Will send eggs by mail, all charges prepaid and 
guarantee safe delivery. Prices reasonable. Informa 
tion and circulars on request. 

Promptness and satisfaction our specialties. 


Sturtevant Bros. Brown Leghorn Farm, 
Box 6, Kusbla, Ala. 





For Sale—Bee hives, bee keepers supplies. | 





Pike Roads and Community Social 
Life 


IKE road bonds to the amount of | 
$275,000 were voted for Morgan | 
County, Tenn., a few months since, | 


and now pike road construction is go- 
ing on in the County. 

This has aided the citizens a great 
deal. New life has been awakened in 
many settlements, a number of them 
catching the clean-up spirit, and they 
are now fixing up their yard fences, 
improving and repairing their dwell- 
ings, and beautifying their homes. 
Their farms have increased in value. 

Owing to dull times, the County 
was able to get contractors to do the 
work at minimum prices. About 60 
miles will be graded and piked. 

Morgan is a mountain county, and 
there is only one place in it where 
colored people are permitted to live, 
and that is in the town of Oakdale, a 
railroad terminal on the Queen & 
Crescent Route. The white people in 
the county do all their work, both in 
the home and on the farm. It seems 
to have this tendency, at least, to 
give more true democracy in social 
intercourse than where the colored 
race performs the manual work. 
There are no “class distinctions,” but 
all work, high or low, is a white 
man’s job. 

Another feature 
white women and girls do not know 
what it is to be afraid to travel the 
highways for fear of harm from the 
Negro. 

Why the mountain counties take 
this stand against the colored race 
is not known to the writer, but this is 
a fact. Sometimes it looks like the 
Southern mountaineer is destined to 
perform a peculiar mission to the civ- 
ilization of the South, and probably 
to the Nation, in his persistency in 
keeping his community free from 
foreign elements of all colors. Are 
our great hills destined to cradle the 
Anglo-Saxon blood and spirit in the 
years to come, as did the hills of Gal- 
ilee the Savior of the world? 

JAMES D. BURTON, 

Oakdale, Tenn. 





Are You a Good Neighbor? 


I WISH to say a few words on the 
subject of neighbors—good and 
bad. 

I have in mind two men, Mr. A and 
Mr. B, who live in the same neigh- 
borhood. Mr. A considers it one of the 
best neighborhoods in the world and 
regrets leaving such a good neigh- 
borhood. Mr. B thinks it the worst 
neighborhood in the world. Why does 
Mr. A find this such a good neighbor- 
hood? Because he is sociable, friend- 
ly, and willing to lend a helping hand. 
Why does Mr. B find it such a poor 
neighborhood? Because he is not 
helpful and thoughtful toward others. 
If one of his neighbors gets into a 
ditch the only assistance offered by 
Mr. B is, “Well, I hope you can get 
him out.” Mr. B says that he must 
move because he cannot stand his 
neighbors! 

Brother, before you say anything 
about your bad neighbor, think seri- 
ously as to why he is a bad neighbor. 
If you make yourself a real neighbor 
to others, you will have neighbors in 
them. Of the two classes of neigh- 
bors mentioned, to which class do 
you belong and which is most worth 
while? If I make myself an enemy 
to my neighbors, I may expect to 
have enemies. If I make myself a 
friend and neighbor to them, they will 
be friends and neighbors to me. We 
get back what we 


give. Why not 
make ourselves worthy neighbors 


such as our friends can appreciate? 
JESSE J. TAYLOR, 
Neuse, N. C. 





If everybody would leave out whiskey, to- 
bacco and coffee and eat only a suitable 
amount and variety of food the medicine 
business would not be necessary. Then 
suppose all the means of supplying these 
things were used for the real benefit of hu- 
manity, we could all live well and have 
good schools, good roads, trolley and motor 
cars, etc., and have time to apply ourselves 
to study and self-improvement.—J, H, Kin- 
zey, Horseshoe, N, C, 
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REDWOOD 


The Best From 
Mother Nature 


Long before Columbus guided hfs 
ships the Atlantic, 


——— 
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———e 
aoe . 
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rot and decay, ‘Tong ved snk’ ee 
resisting 


Redwood does not shrink or swell 
when properly dried. Redwood is 
re- —a fact that makes it 
Gesirable for farm buildings. 


song <8 for kage 
Redwood y fitted 
silo ponding. yy t atlocted 
age juices, S iecure or rot an 
cay. A Redwood Silo is 
permanent. Its no! 
ar 


oop troubles. Red ls 
tok 5 4 heat and keep out the cold, 
wing silage to ferment properly. 


oy addition to be’ ideal wood 
il is fitted 


pes and flumes. F 
edwood is particularly well 
pted. It is not affected by the 
heat on the inside or the changes of 
temperature on the outside 
See the Redwood Exhibit at the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition. 
your lumber dealer for Red 
Write us for “The Story of the 
Redwood.” Booklet No. 13, 


The Pacific Lumber Co. of Me. 
Hobart Bldg. 

J. H. Browne, r 
Miils, Scotia, Humboit County, Cal. 
The Pacific L Lee Co. Co. of Til, 
John D. Mershon, Pres, e "Gen. Mer. 
John D. Mershon Lumber Co. 

3612 South Morgan St., Chicago, Ill, 
To Build Permanent 
Build of Redwood 
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See if you have 
any—let the child- 


Scrap fron, 
Metal, Rubber, 
Rags, Bones, 
Bags, Bagging, Burlap. 


Get a supply together—make this extra 
money. Write for quotations. Check 
mailed day shipment is received. 


JAMES C. SMITH & COMPANY 
1901 East Cary St., ‘Richmond, Va. 


References: Any Mercantile Agency. 
Oldest Southern Dealers. Estab. 1865 








The ADMIR Will Bale Hay 


Smooth Talk 
MIRAL 






than any 
ounas ANDTWO-HORSE 


press. 
Write Today For Free Catalogue 
ADMIRAL HAY PRESS CO., Boxi5g Kansas City,Mo. 
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KINGSWOOD FARM 


BERKSHIRES. 


Choice spring pigs, either sex. for May 
delivery, at reasonable prices. Would 
accept satisfactory, bankable notes due 
Dec. 1. erd headed by the great sire 
ke 86. Sows large and 
prolific. Write us your wants, we can 
please you. 


GEO. A. CALHOUN, Manager, 
MURFREESBORO, TENN. 




















= i 2 months old, weight 35 
Duroc-Jersey Pigs j.0 Stoo. 125.16 fab 
boars and ats $17.00. 300 Ib. bred sow, due 
June tst., $40.00. We pay express, furnish pedi- 
grees. and guarantee the quality. 

RIDGE CREST FARM, Timber Ridge, Va, 


THE SCHOOL OF VETERINARY MEDICINE 
AT THE UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


trains students in all lines of veterinary work. Facilities 
unexcelled. For catalog, address Louis A. Klein, Dean, 
Dept. D, 39th St. & Woodland Ave., Philadeiphia, Pa. 


SUDAN GRASS 


Seed grown under methods prescribed by Texas Ex- 
periment Association. Guaranteed strictly pure. For 
days 15c per pound in 10 pound lots lots. 10 per cent o! 
on 100 pound orders. Send cash with order, 


J.B Short, Decatur, Texas. 


Roots Herbs and Barks 


We want about two hundred different kinds 
rite us at once for list. 


R. T. Greer & Co., Marion, Va. 


When writing to advertisers mention The 
Progressive Farmer, 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 












OFFICES: 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. MEMPHIS, TENN. 
RALEIGH, N. C. DALLAS, TEXAS. 
New York Office, 41 Park Row; 
Chicago Office, 600 Advertising Building. 
COMMUNICATIONS REGARDING ADVERTISING = SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BE ADDRESS 


ED 
TO EITHER OFFICE. ENTERED AS SECOND-CLASS MATTER AT a POSTOFFICE AT BIR- 
MINGHAM, ALA., UNDER THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF MARCH, 38, 1879. 


















































SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


One year, $1; six months, 50 cents; three months, 25 cents. Leng- 
term subscriptions, if paid wholly in advance: two years, $1.60; three 
years, $2; five years, $3, Foreign subscriptions, $2 a year; Canadian, $1.50. 





















































OUR TWO BEST SUBSCRIPTION OFFERS 
One old subscriber and one new subscriber, if sent together, 
get The Progressive Farmer one year for $1.50. A club of t 
yearly subscriptions, if sent together, all for $2. 
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Readers in the Carolinas, Virginia, Georgia and Florida should 
always address their letters to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, Raleigh, N. C. 









































CASH PRIZES FOR FARM EXPERIENCE LETTERS 


N CONNECTION with our great 

“Diversification and Independence” 
series, we offer each week a prize of 
$2.50 for the best experience letter 
any reader sends us on the subject 
discussed‘in that issue, and $1 for 
each of the three next best letters 
that we publish, no matter how short. 
Following are the lists of subjects on 
which prize letters are wanted, to- 

















gether with the dates by which they 
should be mailed us: 























Subject—Marketing Truck, Fruit and Other 
Crops. Mail articles by April 29. 

Subject—Fighting Weeds: Aim First at Pre- 
vention, Then Eradication. Mail articles 
by May 65. 
































Mail articles in envelopes marked 
“Diversification Contest,” care of The 
Progressive Farmer. 



























































ROYSTER 


FERTILIZERS 


Will be made this season with the same 
formulas which for thirty years have made 
them leaders. 








































In spite of the shortage of potash, we have 
a stock in our factories which is ample to supply 
our regular grades of ammoniated goods the 
coming season. 


Call for Royster Brands and insist on hav- 


ing them, remembering that you get the regular 
Royster formulas under all circumstances. 


Look for the Trade Mark. 
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Our Farmers’ 


Union Page 





Devoted to Organization, Codperation and Marketing 








(J . Z. GREEN, Organizer-Lecturer North Carolina Farmers’ Union 
Contributing Editors: &. w. DABBS, President South Carolina Farmers’ Union 
Cc. C. WRIGHT, Executive C i 





| Farmers’ Union 











SUGGESTED TOPICS FOR DIS- 
CUSSION AT LOCAL UNIONS 
APRIL 


(1) How Can We Develop Better Plans 
for Marketing Poultry, Vegetables 
and Fruit This Year? How Will 
Parcel Post Help? 

(2) Cannot We Join Together More as 


Neighbors With T 
Machinery 
Farm Work? 


eams, Hands, and 
ing This Year's 










































CAROLINA CORN COUNTRY 


‘“‘The Gulf Stream Land of Mild Winters.’ 
Eastern and Middle North Carolina—The World’s Wonderland. 

Rich, black sandy loam soils of the Coast Country, for Corn, Cattle Hogs and Hay. Light 
gray loam lands of Middle State for Tobacco, Peanuts and Cotton. The Sand Hill Section and 
the Piedmont Valley for Fruits and Berries of all kinds. 

Newly reclaimed Coast Country land, or rolling up-lands of Middle State; new virgin soil or 
farms already under tillage. Nota country of worn-out farms, but more than a million acres 
of virgin land waiting for cultivation. 

Ample monthly rainfall. Low priced acres. Good markets. 

For free colored maps and descriptive booklet, address, 


B. E. RICE, General Industrial Agent- 


Norfolk Southern Railroad, 


Union Terminal Building, NORFOLK, VA. 


Quick transportation. 





Orange County and Its Rural 
Telephone System 


N MY trip and work in Orange 
County, I found the Farmers’ Un- 
ion in very good shape, with the in- 
terest growing. We had good crowds 
to hear us speak, adding a good many 
more to the Union and raising money 
enough to pay off the indebtedness 
on the warehouse they have built at 
Hittsboro, with some capital left to 
commence business. In making a 
canvass of the county I found that 
the people are raising plenty to eat 
at home. The war is not hurting the 
farmers in Orange as it is in Wake 
and other counties, as the people read 
The Progressive Farmer and are put- 
ting into practice what it advocates. 
The one thing that struck me more 
forcibly than anything else was their 
telephone system—a phone in every 
home at a cost of 25 cents per year, 
—and the convenience it affords. 
When they want help for anything, 
to shuck corn, kill hogs or anything 
else, they just step to the phone and 
in a few minutes they have word all 
round to all the neighbors. Now you 
ask how they get a phone so cheap? 
Here it is: each man puts up one half 
mile of line and sixteen posts, buys 
his phone, and the twenty-five cents 
goes to keep up the line. For every 
eight or ten miles they have what 
they call a “cut-off” to avoid. crowd- 
ing the line. The family in whose 
home the “cut-off” is placed attends 
to this free of cost. If every com- 
munity would codperate and build a 
phone line, the saving and pleasure 
it would afford would pay the cost a 
hundred times. In Orange they call 
their line “the Orange County Merry- 
go-round”, and so it is, for the young 
people make it so. 

I hope to be able to visit Orange 
again. W. H. NICHOLS, 

Wake County, N. C 





Why Not Have True Codperation 
With Patronage Dividends? 


WILL 


what 


brief sketch of 
been accomplished by 
Wise Local, No. 872, during the past 
few years. At first we undertook to 
buy through our local business agent, 
but found that we could not do this 
successfully, having no place to store 
our In the fall of 1912 we 
found that we could employ an ex- 
perienced man to manage a store for 
us and we began to feel around to 
see how much money we could raise 
tc put into such a store. The first of 
the following 


give 
has 


you a 


goods. 





year we rented a store- 
house and organized a stock company, 
putting stock at $10 per share. Peo- 
ple being slow to take hold, we did 
not limit the amount of stock any 
one man should take. Therefore it 
became necessary for a few men to 
put in the greater portion of the 
money required. 

This being arranged, our man pull- 
ed in his anchors and began getting 
all the trade he could handle. In a 
few months the larger stockholders, 


seeing the business prospering so, de- 
cided that they would buy out the 
smaller stockholders and do business 
on a larger scale. Then the friction 


began. However, our manager and 
salesman, being a man of strong 


character and good nerve, stood his 

















ground like a man. Inventories were 





taken every few months and the busi- 
ness showed up better and better 
every time. Along in the summer we 
had a meeting to see how many would 
sell, almost at par. Only a few shares 
changed hands at that time and the 
store pulled along until the middle 
of December, at which time a majori- 
ty of the men sold out to a few oth- 
ers, leased a piece of ground on the 
other side of the road for four years, 
and built a store 40x32. 

We organized another corporation, 
putting shares at $10 each, and in- 
serted a clause in our by-laws to the 
effect that no one man shall own over 
shares of stock, and each man 
shall have an equal vote regardless of 
how many shares he owns. Since 
then our business has been moving 
along smoothly, and if there is any 
dissatisfaction we do not hear of it. 
For the year 1914, the business paid a 
dividend of 20 per cent to the stock- 
holders. Our salesman was on the 
job and bought flour ahead in car lots 
before the advance in price, and con- 
tinued to sell to his customers at the 
same small profit, not allowing any 
purchaser more than two barrels at a 
time, thereby enabling each man to 
share in the profits with him. 

Our Union is still growing and stick- 
ing together. Of course we have a 
few members who count their time too 
valuable for them to be with us every 
time we meet, but we are always glad 
to have them when they do come. 

In addition to our regular dues and 
fees, we have a sick benefit fund 
which seems to work very nicely. 
Some of our members have paid a 
year in advance. 

G. W. HAWKS 
Secretary, Wise Local No. 872. 





Watch the Markets 


N TOWNS of this dittle state of 

South Carolina the range of prices 
of sweet potatoes (produced in every 
county) was from 60 cents to $1.25 
two days ago, or moré than 100 per 
cent. The price in Chesterfield and 
in Charleston was 60 cents a bushel. 

The range in prices of Irish pota- 
toes (also produced in every county 
of South Carolina) was from 90 cents 
in Greenville, to $1.75 in Walterboro, 
a difference of nearly 100. per cent. 

Irish potatoes are a staple article of 
food and in some parts of the world 
they furnish the main dependence of 
the population. 

When one perceives every day the 
immense fluctuations and differences 
in prices of foodstuffs at points but 
little separated in South Carolina, the 
conclusion is irresistible that the pro- 
ducers are losing tremendous sums 
annually through the want of mar- 
keting facilities and ignorance of 
methods of selling—Columbia State. 





Farmers Should Get Torrens Deeds 


T THE recent meeting of the state 

Council of the North Carolina 
Farmers’ Union the following resolu- 
tion was adopted, and we hope all 
North Carolina farmers, Union men 
and others, will follow the advice here 
given: 


















“Whereas, an effort has been made to dis- 
credit the Torrens System of registering land 
titles because a large number of farmers 
agid not take advantage of it the first few 
months after it went into effect last year, 
and 

“Whereas, the information we have receiv- 
ed is that in many cases lawyers are advis- 
ing farmers that the costs will be possibly 
$100, and other Jeading lawyers even report 
ign¢ nee of the existence of tl law; there- 
fore > it 

“Resolved, That we are advised by t 
torney General of the State that the 
should not average more than about $25 
some cases more, in some probably less, 
we earnestly urge farmers to get Torrens 
title certainly every time they get a new 
deed, and to get a Torrens title anyhow as 
svon as possible in order to be ready for an 
improved rural credits systé#m: and we urge 
lawyers to show a sympathetic attitude to- 
ward the Torrens System and offer reason- 


able fees, and we urge farmers to give their 
patronage to lawyers who do show 2 dispo- 
sition to help them in this matter.’ 





Saturday, April 24, 1915] 





HALF PRICE. 


Being located at the second largest Furni- 
ture Manufacturing Center in the World, we 
are in position to sell you furniture for half 
bee otherscharge you. Everything in Fur- 
niture. 


Does This Wonderful Offer Interest You ? 


Beautiful American Quar- 
tered Bed, 74 inches high, 
with large. turned rolls, 
3% inches in di- $5 50 
ameter, only 
Others euirge you $10. 





= J 





This Elegant Dresser with large 

glass 28x34 inches French Bevel, 

the top of the Dresser is 19x38 

inches. Just what every woman 

wants to see the bottom of 10 

of her skirt. n 

You cannot buy this aright at 

your do r for less than $20.00. 
Beautiful American Quartered 
Oak Finish. 





This Dresser has 
19x38 Inch Top 
with 20x24French 
Bevel Glass; fine 
American Quar- 
tered Oak Finish, 


sony. 90.90 


Just the thing for 
our Bedroom; 
rv 16x30 inches; 

French Bevel 

iNches; 
only .. ° 
Or without the glass $2.25. 


SEND YOUR ie es TODAY. YOU CAN- 
NOT AFFORD TO WAIT. CASH ONE- 
FOURTH WITH ORDER, BALANCE ON RE- 
CEIPT OF GOODS. GOODS SHIPPED SAME 
DAY ORDER IS RECEIVED. 


HOME FURNITURE STORE, 
HIGH POINT, N. C. 


py 12 x 20 














| OUR POULTRY FENCE comes in medium and 
heavy grades, 36, 48 and 60 inches high. Is made 
of heavier wire, is stronger. will last twice as long 
and is cheaper than the common poultry netting. Is 
close woven at the bottom and will turn the smallest 
chick. Easily put up and will make a permanent 
fence, Made of open hearth spring steel wire—heav- 
ily galvanized. When a real poultry fence is better 
and costs less, why be satisfied with the ordinary 
poultry netting? Put up in 10 and 20 rod bales. 
Shipped quick from Richmond stock—little freight. 
Get Free Catalogue cfore you bay— 
quotes the lowest 
wholesale prices on all kinds of fence, barb wire and 
fence tools. Send for your copy today. It’s free! 
THE SPOTLESS COMPANY, Inc. 
275 SHOCKOE LANE, RICHMOND, VA. 
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. OWN MERCHANT 
Get “Everwear’”” DOUBLE GALVANIZED 
STEEL Roofing direct at factory prices. 
Freight paid. Costs less than wooden shin- 
gles. Lastslonger. Looks better. Adds to 
value of buildings. Comes in big sheets. 
Easy to put on. Only a hammer needed. 
Lasts a lifetime. Needs no painting or 
patching. Can’t rust, warp or leak. 

GET OUR WHOLESALE FACTORY PRICES 

Don’t buy roofing from dealers or whole- 
salers—save the profit they get. Send for 
roofing book PF’ free sample and special free 
offer. 

»SAVANNAH METAL ROOFING CO., 
Savannah, Ga. Dept.-PF 





Capacity HUSTLER SAW MILL 
4M to 30M 
Per Day I 
—durable, light run- 
ning, has Hustler vari- 
able belt feed, steel 
: head blocks and 
dogs, wire 

_ cable drive. 
SALEM IRON 

WORKS 
tenses N.C. 

Colum ei 

Address nearest point: 


Before you buy get our 
catalog. Describes every 
part. Send posta’ today 





BE YOUR OWN MERCHANT. Keep in your own 
ket the profit | the dealer would Everwear 
OUBLE GALVA ED Wire Fencing ai save you money 

Looks better a now for Fence Book 

1Pand low wholesale dir S. YRITE 
TO-DAY. SOUTHERN WIRE FENCE CO., 

Dept. 1P- Savannah, Ca. 





Advertising 
backwoods in 
and literature 
feel at home 


the 
art 
him 


man in 
centres of 
and made 


brought the 
touch with the 
and business 
with the world, 


has 








| ties 
movement. 





‘| stuff on the land they tend. 
|} some of that poor land that you are 
| ruining to death, 
| it in Bermuda grass and buy 


| ting rid of your old scrub cows. 


Fastest, best mill made | 








| Virginia Farm News 








WO carloads of apples, Newtown 

pippins—314 barrels—have just 
been sold in London, England, at $5.45 
a barrel net, over and above all cost 
of transportation. These were con- 
signed to London by F. A. Shryock, 
of Winchester. 

* *K * 

The next annual convention of the 
Tobacco Association of the United 
States will be held at Old Point Com- 
fort June 24, 25 and 26. It is three 
years since this National body met 
here, and during that time the mem- 
bership has been trebled. The pro- 
gram now in course of preparation 
shows that matters of deep interest 
to tobacco growers will be discussed. 
The buyers are getting closer and 
closer together. 

oe, ae, 

A coéperative organization of farm- 
ers has been perfected around the 
Laurel Hill School in the Varina dis- 
trict of Henrico County, Virginia, for 
the purpose of securing greater codp- 
cration among the local farmers in 
both the sale of all kinds of products 
and in the purchase of supplies. The 
efficers are: J. Machnima, Presi- 
dent; D. E. Fortna, Vice-President ; 
David Fortna, Secretary; and R. H. 
Nelson, Treasurer. Messrs. Machni- 
ma, Sandsky and Hill were appointed 
to draft constitution and by-laws. This 
is a fine field for codperative work, 
and the leaders are energetic, deter- 
mined men who realize the possibili- 
for good in this codperative 


* Ok OX 

A farmer near: Fredericksburg is 
said to have cut 125 tons of alfalfa in 
1914 from 55 acres seeded down in 
1913, and has seeded 45 acres more 
and expects to harvest over 400 tons 
of alfalfa hay this year. This same 
farmer has 70 acres in wheat, 36 
acres in crimson clover, and 60 acres 
in readiness for corn. He carries 21 
horses and mules, 40 head of cattle, 
and 20 hogs. Almost any farm in Vir- 
ginia can be brought up to this high 
state of cultivation and production. 

Pilkinton, Va. GEO. E. WRAY, 





Progress in the Mountain Sections 


NE of the most gratifying features 

of North Carolina development is 
the fine leadership that is developing 
in Western North Carolina. In near- 
ly every section is some man who is 
afire with enthusiasm for his county. 
The spirit is exemplified in a letter 
we have just received from Mr. A. R. 


| Ledford, of Hayesville, Clay County, 
| who says* 


“Farming is one of the most im- 


| poitant occupations in the world and 
| it seems to be the least appreciated. I 


am anxious to see farmers interested 


|in so improving their land that they 


can tend less land but make 


more 


Take 


sod 
some 
pure-bred hogs and let them run on 


3rother Farmer, 


| it. And plow up your old broomsedge 


pasture, sod it in Bermuda grass and 
put some pure- -bred cows into it, get- 
Take 
the land on which you have been 
making ten to fifteen bushels of corn 
to the acre and so prepare it that you 
can make fifty bushels to the acre. 

“We, here in this section, have the 
finest farming lands in Western North 
Carolina and we are making them 
produce almost nothing. Now let’s 
down to business and see if we 
can’t have one of the best counties in 
the state in every respect. We can 
do it! I am trying to get up a corn 
contest; each farmer to put one dol- 
lar into the treasury and then do his 
level best on one acre of corn and the 
farmer who makes the most corn to 
the acre gets the money. I think in 
this way the farmers in this section 
will see what it takes to make corn 
and it will be a lesson to them as to 
the necessity for improving their 
tand.’” 


get 


Business Talks 


J. A. MARTIN 











AN ATTRACTIVE PACKAGE PAYS 
OW that and producer are 
ing brought together by parcel 

express service—the producers 

good, 
Clean, 


consumer be- 
and 


make 


post 
must 


wholesome 
better prices than the 


produce 
shabby, 


will sell at 
unclean stuff. 
eggs in good cartons, 
parchment paper 
etables in good baskets. 
If you don’t know 
things—we will tell you. 
Get you some nice 
pen and 


Pack your your 


and your veg- 


but- 
ter in clean 


where to get such 


letterheads, a fountain 

and do business in a 
A shoddy letter speaks 
A clean, printed letter 
customers. 


a typewriter 
business-like way. 
of shoddy methods, 
will land the 





WHY WE DIDN’T ANSWER 


CERTAIN lady reader recently wrote us 

a “blanket” letter. The first part asked 
how to cure meat on the farm, the second 
was about her subscription, the third asked 
for advertising rates, the fourth asked 
where she could get egg boxes and the fifth 
complained about an advertiser who had not 
shipped her cabbage plants promptly. 

Not getting a prompt answer about the 
cabbage plants she addressed another letter 
(an indignant letter) 
hadn't answered 
partment 
letter 


to me asking why we 

The advertising de- 
had no record of seeing any 
and after an 
her letter in the 
The circulation 
with it and 


her. 
such 
we found 
department, 
department had finished 
had not had time to send the 
advertising department a copy. 

When -you write 
ject, 
“blanket” 


hour or more, 


circulation 


us On more than one sub- 
separate letters instead of 
letters. Each department of our 
paper is handled by different forces and 
“blanket” letters are necessarily delayed, 

You will save yourself a lot of time and 
worry by doing this. 


please write 





A TOOL WITH AN ADVERTISED 
NAME 

HY name a hammer?” 

hardware man, ‘ 

to drive and 

On the 
drive, or 


once asked a 
A hammer is used only 
hammer will do that.” 
contrary, hammer will not 
it may drive its head off just when 
you least expect it. So the man who makes 
a hammer he can guarantee should put a 
name on it and advertise it, just as tool 
makers are doing in The Progressive Farmer. 
If you wish a saw that will saw, 
that 
leave a 


any 
any 


a chisel 


smooth surface, 
is advertised. if you want to know why 
they are better, just ask one of the tool ad- 
vertisers in The Progressive Farmer. 


select a tool 





THAT WE MAY KNOW IN AD. 
VANCE 

Ff YOU wish to keep informed about mer- 

chandise, read the advertisements that ap- 
pear in this paper, , 

They stand for dependability—they 
safe to buy wherever they may be found, 

This is the great advantage 
confers upon the reader. 
a guide, 
to form 


are 


advertising 
It gives you and me 
without which we should be unable 
any idea of quality, or reliability 
without actually the article a thor- 
ough trial, 


giving 





A BALD-HEADED FAKER 
Qn day I got a hot tip that a certain fel- 
low wanted to do a lot of advertising in 
farm papers. 
sition was I called on him, 
When I 
me a 
that 
was for 


walked into his office he handed 
and “What 
looked at it and 
a fake hair restorer—almost 
anteed’”’ to make hen’s lay 
a scream! 

But that isn’t the funny part. 
himself was as bald as a buzzard, 

I looked at 


piece of copy 


cost Si I 


said: will 


me? saw it 
“guar- 
wooly eggs. I 


was 


him for a moment and replied, 


“IT don’t know what it would cost you but if 
I were to take it 
job, If 
storer—you 
All that 
way to the 
sically 
tiny, 


I'm sure it would cost me 
my it’s such a wonderful hair 


yourself,” 


was 


re- 
might 
time, 


try some 


however, I easing my 
because he 


a faker, 


door was as big phy- 


as he was as and I’m rather 


A few weeks later the advertising ap- 
That's been 
time and I guess by 
his for 


on bell-clappers to muffle the 


I get 


peared in of daily 


a long 


a lot papers, 


ago now he’s 


claiming dope is good growing hair 
noise, 


lots of fun it of these scamps, 


VELVET BEANS WANTED 
WE ARE 


beans from our 1 


getting lots of inquiries for 


-eaders If you have 


any for sale you. are losing time. Put an 
advertisement in our paper and you will soon 
be ‘“‘beanless.”’ 

Tell your 


neighbors the news, 


(19) 411 


Cars 


and hardly a 
cent for repairs” 


That’s what one owner 
Said about the upkeep cost 
of the Caterpillar Track. Wil- 
liamson Bros.,-in California, 
have worked a Caterpillar 1650 
ten-hour days in five years and 
Say, “She’s good for a lifetime.” 


Reg US. Pat Of 
Don't say Caterpillar unless you mean Hold 


2000 owners boost for the Caterpillar 
principle—the endless track that deliv. 
ers full rated speed where round wheels 
slip and shirk. No blocking or digging 
holes needed for belt work—the long 
track holds the engine firm as a rock, 
Six armies use the Caterpillar. why 
don't you? 


The Holt Mig. Co. 


(Incorporated) 


Peoria, 12 
50 Church St, N.Y 


See it at both Panama Expositions 
and write for Catalog IJ 264 








will hold its edge or a plane that will | 
that | 





F.0.B. 
$ & OO Beicit Wis. 
se on heavy wood 


ase. Complete with 
A, Battery and accessories 
2 — ready 


Jack Junior 


Gasoline Engine 
Will pump over 1800 gallons of water 
per hour against an 80-foot head, 
Will grind 3 bushels of shelled corn 
or small grain per hour. 
Will shell 20 to 30 bushels of dry 
corn per hour. 
Strength, weight, durability, work- 
manship and fuel economy, all guar 
anteed by Fairbanks-Morse quality 


Fairbanks, Morse‘ & Co. 


Warehouses in 30 large bree where Bags can be 
made and car-lot rate of freight vadded. 














Not knowing what his propo- } 


The fellow 





+e SAVE Bq 
(> THE COST 


With the Farmers’ 
___ Cement Tile Machine. 
/ \ 


Makes tile 3 to 8 inches in 
Siemntes, 15K inchs: es Dev. 
achine used by U 

Make Your Own ot Agriceliars » Matte, per 
‘ect tile $3 to er thousan 
Drain Tile —y" ae 500 to 1 1200 
er day Jor and or wer, 

Save 75% per 4 powss 
TEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL! 
Direct from factéry to you. Drainage book cons 
taining much valuable information free. yrite 


| FARMERS’ CEMENT TILE MACHINE C0. 


Box 110 St Johns, Michigan. 


KITSELMAN FENCE 


Get It From jf tices, Wemaxetie | 
«5+ the Factory 





ire, galvanize and 
weave it into fence, 

000 rods a day. 
26-inch Hog Fence 


—~.14caRod 

49-inch farm fence 

23%<c, both made 

+ with 6 inch stays. 

60-in. poultry fence 25ic 

with 436 in. stays. 80-rod 

Spool of heavily Galv. Ideal 

ARBED WIRE $1.45. Bar- 

% gain Catalogue showing 100 styles 

 @ and nega of Farm, Poultry and 
ence free. Write today. 


Se a 
(kirseuman BROS. Box 84 Muncie, ind. § 


Gude Roads. Digs 








Made Easy with 
this common sense 
farm ditcher and 
road gracer. No 
wheels or pavers. Noth- 
“ to get out of fix. 
trial. Money- ing t 
back "Money. Simple-Practical. 
Price only one-fifth of big machines. Does same 
work. Soon pays for itself. Write for free book 
and factory prices. Owensboro Ditcher & Grader 
Co., incorporated, Box 605 Owensboro, Ky. 











Our advertisers are guaranteed. 
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| Finds Bidhself 


In Splendid Company Today 


{f you went to New York you would seé on Fifth 
Avenue hundreds of HUDSON cars. You would see 
in them women of fashion and men of wealth. 

If you went to Washington you would see in 
HUDSONS men of national repute. Many senators 
own them, one cabinet member, and other well- 
known men. 

So wherever you go. You will find HUDSONS 
owned by leaders. And nowhere will you find a finer 
car, a handsomer car, or a car that men more respect. 

Do you know what that means—to feel that your 
car is the class car? To know that it proves you 
discriminating? And do you know that a man 
ashamed of his car loses half the enjoyment of 
motoring?, 


It’s More Than Pride 


Distinguished men, of course, like to own distin- 
guished cars. But it is more than pride that leads 
big men to buy HUDSONS. 

These men of wealth and position are usually 
experienced motorists. They have driven cars for 
years—cars of various makes. They have learned 
in those years the need for quality cars. They know 
that it pays to buy them. 

Note that under-grade cars are usually bought by 
new buyers. They are not bought by men who 
know. Men who have been through the mill in- 
sist on getting the best that can be built. 


Suppose You Save $200 
Suppose you could save as much as $200 by get- 
ting a lower-grade Light Six. How long would it 
take you to lose that saving when parts began giv- 


ing out? But the days you’d lose—days of pleasant 
driving—would mean more than the money. 

An under-grade car may look well when you buy 
it. It may drive well for awhile. But the finish soon 
grows shabby. The skimping, weakness or mistakes 
are bound to show in time. Thesecond season is a 
costly time with a poor car. Every old-time motorist 
knows this. That’s why they buy quality cars. 

A HUDSON, if you wear it out, will last years 
longer than a low-grade car. If you sell it later, it 
will bring a much higher price. 

So you save nothing at all when you sacrifice 
quality. And you lose content, lose pride of own- 
ership, lose half the fun of driving. Any man who 
has had experience will tell you not to do it. 


The Day of Light Sixes 


The Light Six today is the standard, popular type. 
Few cars are sold above $1100 which are not of 
this up-to-date class. 

Every ambitious motorist has long wanted to 
own a Six. It means continuous power, flexibility, 
luxury of motion. But Sixes for years were high- 
priced and heavy. They were costly in tires and 
fuel. Only the few could own them. 

The HUDSON wiped out those obstacles in 
creating this new-type Six. By better materials and 
better designing it saved more than 1000 pounds. 
It cut tire cost and fuel cost in two. And it brought 
down the price until this new HUDSON—the ideal 
Light Six—costs but $1550. 


Why HUDSON is Best 


Nearly all the better makers have now come to 


Light Sixes. 
these reasons: 

HUDSON is the original. It created the Light 
Six type. Our whole engineering corps, headed by 
Howard E. Coffin, has devoted four years to perfect- 
ing it. So the HUDSON today shows all the final 
refinements. It shows the Light Six as it will be. 

This is the only Light Six designed by Howard E. 
Coffin, who has led for years in motor car designing. 

And there are 12,000 HUDSON Light Sixes in use. 
In the past two seasons these cars have been driven 
some 30 million miles. So this is the proved-out car 
of this type. It is utterly certain that this car will 
develop no weakness or shortcoming. In anew-type 
car, so much lighter than old types, this is a very 
important matter. 


But the HUDSON still leads for 





That’s why we urge you to see this new HUDSON. 
It’s a car you’ll be proud of. Itisa finished produc- 
tion, and you know it is right. It gives youa value 
which would be utterly impossible without our enor- 
mous production. 

Seeitnow. Last spring thousands of men waited 
weeks for this car. This spring we have trebled our 
output, but there are sure to be delays if} you wait. 

7-Passenger Phaeton or 3-Passenger 
Roadster, $1550, f.o. b. Detroit 

The HUDSON Company never loses interest in 
the cars it sells. So long as a car is in service we 
maintain our interest in the character of its service. 
That’s one great reason for HUDSON reputation. 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


ALABAMA 
Ashland—A, A. Northen. 
Birmingham—Saunders Motor Car Co., 
2021 Avenue D. 
Cullman—J,. R. Griffin, 
Greenville—T. W. Weaver. 
Huntsville—Chas. M. Skinner. 
Mobile—Mobile Auto Co., 58-60 St. Jo- 
seph St. 
Opelika—R. M. Green, 
Selma—Selma Garage Co. 
Talladega—Wilke-Sims Machine Co. 
Tuscaloosa—A, M, McGehee. 
Wadley—Lewis Schuessler & Sons. 


GEORGIA 


Athens—John O’Farrell. 

Atlanta—J. W. Goldsmith, Jr., 46 E, 
North Ave. 

Augusta—F. Perroux & G. M. Jones, 720 
Reynolds St. 


Columbus—Gatewood & Woodruff, 
Dalton—The Dalton Buggy Co. 
Gainesville—B. H. Merck, 
Hartwell—wW. I. Hailey. 
Macon—A, K. oore, 
Madison—Foster & Coggins. 
Moultrie—R,. M. Morrison, 
Newman—Newman Auto Co, 
Savannah—Harris Tire Co. 
Thomasville—Logan Auto Co. 
Valdosta—Valdosta Garage Co, 
Washington—Alexander Irvin. 
MISSISSIPPI 
Biloxi—Chinn Motor Car Co, 


Clarksdale—Valley Motor Car Co, 
Columbus—Columbus Auto Co, 


Greenville—Greenville Garage & Auto Co, 
Greenwood—Henderson-Baird Hardware, 


Jackson—J. T. Allen. 
Laurel—The Bridges Auto Co, 
Meridian—Edward §S. Curtice. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Charlotte—Charlotte Motor Car Co, 
Asheville—Chambers & Weaver Co, 
Greensboro—Guilford Insurance & Real- 


ty Co. 
Greenville—Hudson Sales Co. 
Hickory—Abernathy Hdwe. Co. 
Mebane—Mebane Motor Co, 
Monroe—Henderson Garage & Machine 
Co. 


Raeford—Johnson Garage & Machine Co, 
Rockingham—McPhail Auto Co. 
Shelby—Charles L. Eskridge. 
Wilmington—Lassiter-McDuffie Co. 
Winston-Salem—Electric Service Co. 
Zebulon—J. E. Dill. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Cheraw—R. B. May. | 
Columbia—Black-Frasier Motor Car Co, 


Charleston—C. D. Franke Auto & Car- 
riage Works. 

Georgetown—Skinner & Nesmith. 

Greenwood—R, A. May. 

Hartsville—C. G. Timberlake, 

Orangeburg—E. N. Scoville. 

St. Matthews—Banks Auto Co, 

Spartanburg—R. H. Nesbitt Auto Co, 

Sumter—Harry V. Reid. 


TENNESSEE 


Brownsville—Shaw & Curtis, 
Chattanooga—Bill Jones Automobile Co, 
Clarksville—Carney Auto Co 
Columbia—Central Auto Co. 
Knoxville—Rodgers & Co., 900-902 Gay St. 
Memphis—Memphis Motor Car Co., 157- 
159 Monroe Ave. 
Murfreesboro—Hirshbrunner & Jones. 
Nashville—Imperial Motor Car Co., 1518- 
22 Broadway. 
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